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COMMENT 


THERE is no reason to suppose that Admiral Dewey will be 
rebuked either by President Roosevelt or the Secretary of the 
Navy for the recent interview in which he compared the navy 
of the United States with that of Germany, to the disad- 
vantage of the latter power, and added that our recent naval 
maneeuvres in the Caribbean were an object-lesson to Eu- 
ropean governments, and especially to that of Emperor Wil- 
liam II. In such expressions of opinion there was nothing 
necessarily offensive to Germany, although some German 
newspapers seem to have taken umbrage at them. It is not 
strange that Admiral Dewey should be proud of the past 
achievements and of the present efficiency of the American 
navy. Foreign naval experts would: cheerfully admit that, 
from certain points of view, the manceuvres of the large fleet 
recently assembled by our Navy Department in the Caribbean 
deserve careful study. It is also true that they are especially 
worthy of attention on the part of that European power, name- 
ly, Germany, the naval strength of which corresponds most 
closely to our own. England and France, both of which 
possess a sea power much greater than ours, would manifestly 
derive less profit from observing how, with a navy of moderate 
size, a large fleet may be promptly concentrated in a given 
quarter. It will do neither England nor France, however, 
any harm to note how effective would be our defence of a 
Panama Canal. 


It is probable that German newspapers would show them- 
selves less sensitive to Admiral Dewey’s remarks if these 
had not followed our polite refusal to permit our At- 
lantic Squadron to visit Kiel, which itself followed our 
polite: suggestion that the gift of a statue of Frederick the 
Great should be postponed. These incidents are coupled by 
newspapers with Admiral Crowninshield’s courteous declination 
of the offer to let one of his vessels, which had been in- 
jured near Christiania, be repaired at Kiel. He sent the ves- 
sel to England instead. On the whole, it must be admitted that 
ill luck has attended Kaiser William’s overtures to the United 
States, and it is no longer possible to make the German am- 
bassador at Washington the victim of his chagrin. We can 
afford to laugh at the ill-humor provoked by these little in- 
cidents in certain representatives of the German press. The 
Vossische Zeitung opines that the American navy is suffering 
from a disease of infancy—lack of modesty; and that super- 
heated Deweys need to be cooled down. The Tageblatt sees 
in our Admiral’s words confirmation of its oft-repeated as- 


fifty thousand dollars which, it will be remembered, was ap- 
propriated for the expenses of the commission by Congress, 
more than a fifth will be returned to the Treasury. It is com- 
puted that the whole cost of the investigation will not exceed 
thirty-eight thousand dollars. Of this sum a large part goes 
for salaries. Three of the seven members of the commission 
received salaries of four thousand dollars each, besides a daily 
allowance of fifteen dollars for expenses. The other four 
members and the two assistant recorders drew fifteen dollars 
a day. As the board was appointed on October 24, and re- 
mained in existence until March 23, each per-diem allowance 
amounted in the aggregate to about $2250. The stenographers 
worked cheaply for the commission, because they were allowed 
to furnish outsiders with copies of the testimony. It is a cred- 
itable fact that the special train chartered for the purpose of 
enabling the commissioners to inspect the anthracite region 
was paid for out of the per-diem allowances. When we bear in 
mind that, if the mine-workers are faithful to their promise, 
the commission’s award will assure tranquillity in the anthra- 
cite district for three years, we must recognize that the remedy 
applied by President Roosevelt was extraordinarily cheap. Can 
we take for granted, however, that recourse will again be made 
to it? That depends on the mine-workers. If they strike dur- 
ing the next three years, they cannot expect the operators 
again to assent to an arbitration by the outcome of which one 
ot the parties refuses to be bound. Even if the mine-workers, 
influenced by Mr. Mitchell, who has shown himself a long- 
headed man, should refrain from breaking their agreement, it 
begins to look uncertain whether they will a second time con- 
sent to refer their claims to arbitration. Already there are 
signs of dissatisfaction on their part with the award, and 
some of their representatives assert that they would have done 
better to accept the offer made by Mr. Baer on the part of the 
operators last autumn. We shall get more light upon the views 
prevailing among the miners after they have received the lump 
sum coming to them by way of increased wages from Novem- 
ber 1. 


One of the most important events of the last week was the 
unconditional ratification by the Cuban Senate of the reci- 
procity treaty as amended by the Upper House of our Federal 
legislature. The insular Constitution does not prescribe a 
two-thirds vote, but permits ratification to be made by a 
majority. The vote was pretty close—12 to 9—and, by a 
vote of 11 to 9, a resolution was passed recommending the 
Cuban Executive to take action conducive to making reci- 
procity effective as soon as possible. That the resolution was 
purely academic and perfunctory is evident from the fact 
that it contained an express statement that the recommenda- 
tion must not be regarded as an amendment to the treaty, or 
a modification of it. As we have formerly pointed out, it 
was hoped by the Havana friends of the European countries 
that are rivals of ours for Cuba’s import trade, and also by 
the opponents of the treaty in the United States, that the 
amendments made by our Senate would prove an insuperable 
obstacle to ratification by the other party to the contract. 
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Sefior Sanguilly, who is the most persuasive speaker in the 
Cuban legislature, did his best to make them so. His prin- 
cipal argument, however, that the treaty was a step toward 
the political absorption of Cuba by the United States, was 
clearly fallacious. Senator Newlands, who opposed the treaty 
on the explicit ground that it would postpone annexation, 
was right. Whatever increases Cuba’s prosperity will obvious- 
ly assist her to maintain an independent existence, and will 
minimize the motive for seeking absolute free trade with the 
United States through annexation. It has been alleged, in- 
deed, that the reduction of duties on imports from the United 
States will materially curtail the island’s customs revenue. 
Well-informed Havanese, however, believe that any loss re- 
sulting from the lowering of duties will be more than made 
good by a signal augmentation of purchasing power. That 
was the gist of the reports made by the industrial, commercial, 
and financial associations whose expert opinions were request- 
ed by President Palma. It is doubtful, nevertheless, whether 
the treaty would have been ratified had not Sefior Quesada, 
the Cuban minister at Washington, been authorized by Secre- 
tary Hay to telegraph an assurance that President Roosevelt 
would convoke Congress in extra session in November in 
order to secure the approval of the treaty by the House of 
Representatives. Now that the document can be presented as 
an accomplished fact, we deem it almost certain that the 
approval will be given. It will go hard with those Repre- 
sentatives who in this matter venture to set themselves against 
the tide of public opinion. We believe that, before the pres- 
ent year has ended, Cuba will enter upon a career of pros- 
perity unexampled in her history. Not only will the reci- 
procity treaty enable her planters to sell their cane sugars at 
a profit in the United States market, but the agreement signed 
by the parties to the Brussels Conference, which will become 
operative early in October, will deliver them from the com- 
petition of bounty-fed beet sugars. 


As Senator Morgan of Alabama voted for Mr. Bryan in 
1896 and 1900, he is undeniably “ regular,” and, therefore, 
the friends of the ex-candidate cannot well refuse to consider 
his views of what should constitute the Democratic platform 
next year. They were set forth on Saturday, March 28, in an 
interesting interview with the Washington correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. The Senator advocates the 
dropping of the issues put forward in connection with Mr. 
Bryan’s candidacy, and the adoption of a platform based on 
the traditional principles of the party. The silver and the 
Philippine questions he regards as dead. He would insist 
upon a revision of the present tariff, which, confessedly, was 
made too high in many particulars, on the plea that the very 
excess of taxation would enable us to make bargains with 
other countries on the reciprocity plan. The tariff as it is, 
Senator Morgan thinks, is a shelter for trusts and a nesting- 
place for monopolies. He believes in a tariff for revenue, 
but if, in raising revenue, a tariff furnishes protection for 
particular manufactures, he holds that nobody should wish 
to prevent it. As to the trusts, he suggests a remedy which, 
in his opinion, would prove effective. Why should not the 
government, he asks, declare by act of Congress that any 
person or corporation which produces, or transports from 
State to State, any article that is used by the government, 
and enters into any combination to monopolize or forestall 
the market for such article at any place, shall be liable to the 
pains and penalties of the Sherman Act? He points out 
that the government of the United States is a very large con- 
sumer of a great variety of articles that enter into inter- 
State commerce. It is, in truth, the largest single consumer. 


Look, he says, at the equipment of the army and navy, and 
the post-office, and the different government establishments 
throughout the country, and at the vast number of servitors 
whom the government has to supply with materials. He calls 
to mind the fact that for centuries it was the common law of 
England that the government could enact a law declaring 
that men and corporations that combined to monopolize and 
raise the price of beef, pork, lard, flour, iron, steel, copper, 
or any other articles used by fhe government, should be 
amenable to punisl:ment. It is obvious that such legislation 
would be a reversion to paternalism, and most people would 
say that a recourse to that remedy should be postponed as 
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long as possible. Senator Morgan is not frightened in the 
least by the term paternalism, however, and maintains that 
it is the duty of a government, considered as a consumer, to 
protect itself against monopolies. As regards the section of 
the Union from which a Democratic candidate. should come, 
Mr. Morgan sensibly says that, for some reasons, he would 
prefer a Northern man. He seems inclined to think that the 
Federal government would be safer in the hands of such a 
man. Moreover, it would be easier to elect him. He would 
be more likely to carry doubtful States at the North. Mr. 
Morgan would deem no nominee objectionable on the ground 
that he had _ failed to support Mr. Bryan in 1896 and 1900. 
The word “bolter” has no terrors for him. On the contrary, 
he considers it Democratic doctrine, as well as Christian 
doctrine, that when a man repents, he should be taken back 
on the same ground as if he had never sinned. 


As we expected, President Castro’s resignation of his office 
proved to have been modelled on the sham exits of Bismarck. 
It will be remembered that, during the latter years of the Em- 
peror William I., his famous Chancellor used periodically, 
when annoyed by court cabals against him, to offer to resign. 
As his imperial master was keenly conscious of his obligations 
to the man of blood and iron, the latter was invariably urged 
te resume his official functions, and the designs of his enemies 
were brought to naught. The Venezuelan Congress in like 
manner seems to have recognized that in the existing situa- 
tion Castro was an indispensable man, and, without waiting 
even twenty-four hours, besought him by a unanimous vote to 
reconsider his purpose of retiring to private life. He gra- 
ciously accepted the request as a vote of confidence, and an- 
nounced his consent to retain his post until all the questions in 
dispute between Venezuela and foreign countries shall have 
been settled. So neglectful of international law are many 
South-American politicians that Minister Bowen, who has 
nearly completed the task of arranging protocols with Vene- 
zuela’s creditors, might have found himself in an awkward 
position had Castro been succeeded by a President who might 
have held himself at liberty to repudiate some of his prede- 
cessor’s promises. Not that even a Venezuelan Chief Magis- 
trate would have ventured to repudiate a protocol actually 
signed, for it is well known that even a de facto, and much 
more a de jure government, such as Castro’s ultimately be- 
came, has power to bind its successor. Another President, 
however, might have preferred to negotiate privately with 
those creditors who had not come to terms with Mr. Bowen. 


There is still current some misconception about the scope of 
the reference to The Hague. The international tribunal will 
have absolutely nothing to do with the validity of the claims 
put forward by the creditor powers. It is simply invited to say 
whether, in pursuance of the principles of international law, 
the countries which undertook to enforce the payment of al- 
leged debts by blockade and bombardment shall be preferred, 
as regards the time of payment, to those countries which re- 
frained from resorting to acts of war. The damages demand- 
ed for pretended grievances have already been assessed, and, 
where they have not been paid in cash, the time, mode, and 
amount of payment have been agreed upon. As to the or- 
dinary debts alleged to be due from Venezuela or her citizens 
to the subjects of Germany, Great Britain, Italy, or any other 
foreign power, these in each case are to be verified by mixed 
commissions, on which the debtor and creditor countries will 
be equally represented, a provision being made, moreover, for 
an umpire in the event of disagreement. How long thirty per 
cent. of the customs revenues of La Guayra and Puerto Ca- 


‘ bello will be sequestrated for the benefit of creditors depends, 


of course, on the aggregate amount of the claims allowed by 
these commissions. It is not improbable that the total, in- 
cluding costs of collection, may reach $45,000,000. It should 
be borne in mind that if Castro or his successors in the Presi- 
dency should fail to turn over monthly the promised thirty per 
cent. to the agents of the foreign creditors, the two custom- 
houses mentioned must be placed in the hands of officials ap- 
pointed by the King of the Belgians. This stipulation may 
lead to trouble that will open the eyes of the American people 
to the possible significance of the confiscation of customs 
revenue for the payments of ordinary debts. We presume, 
however, that the intervention of Belgium will not be called 
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for, unless Castro’s fiscal resources should be exhausted by the 
task of putting down the revolutionists, who are still giving 
him some trouble. 


Along with the announcement that President Castro has 
been graciously pleased to withdraw his resignation comes 
a harrowing tale of the woes of certain American mer- 
chants in Venezuela, with pictures of the manner in which 
President Castro endears himself to his subjects and to the 
stranger within his gates. Here we have the wail of a firm 
which obtained certain concessions from the predecessors 
of the present ruler, and was permitted to import, duty free, 
about half a million dollars’ worth of machinery. The pre- 
cise nature of the industry involved we are not told, the rea- 
son being that an identification of the complainant would 
mean a short shrift, and a funeral in the cool of the tropical 
morning. Having imported its machinery, this firm thought 
it saw the way open to great wealth. The way was open all 
right, but it led in the wrong direction. Tawny gentlemen 
belonging to the government immediately developed a habit of 
dropping in and making forced loans, explaining that, if the 
subsidy were not forthcoming, something might happen to the 
plant; and something invariably did happen, we are told, so 
that the bleeding process went gayly on. Then came a really 
painful incident. The government commandeered four mules 
belonging to the firm, and this led to a fierce complaint to 
Castro in person. Castro was truculently sympathetic, and 
promptly gave orders that the mules should be paid for. In 
fact, he sent his commissioner of stamps the next day to pay 
for the mules—in stamps. The commissioner sat around and 
smoked and smiled. Then he remarked that the weather was 
very warm, and that the government of his dear master was in 
great straits. He further remarked that there was a consider- 
able sum in gold, some two thousand dollars, in the safe of his 
dear friend the American manager. Finally, he declared that 
this sum was in danger from the revolutionists, and that, to 
assure its safety, his dear master had decided to take it over, 
paying for it in stamps. The wretched manager had to ac- 
quiesce. The gold went to Miraflores, and the stamps took its 
place. A few days after, a notice came that the whole issue of 
stamps had been cancelled, because some had been stolen from 
a sub post-office up in the Andes. 





It is noteworthy that the Balfour cabinet has been able to 
gain a victory at Chertsey, not only in the face of all sorts 
of predictions of defeat, but, what is much more important, 
after the Irish policy of the government was made known to 
the electors. It has been said again and again that the Irish 
tenants, and therefore the Nationalist members who repre- 
sent them, are naturally favorable to Mr. Wyndham’s land- 
purchase scheme, that the Irish landlords, and the Ulster 
Unionist members who represent them, are also naturally very 
glad to be able to sell their lands on very favorable terms, but 
that it remained to be seen whether John Bull would stand 
for the cost. So far as the Chertsey elections show, and, 
taken after the two defeats at Woolwich and Rye, it seems 
a fair index, John Bull is quite willing, and is, indeed, im- 
pressed with the fact that the investment is a good one. All 
the same, with consols at a phenomenally low figure, with 
the Transvaal loans in sight, while Mr. Brodrick’s tremendous 
army expenditure has raised the cost of the army alone to an 
amount which used tc pay for army and navy both, and, 
finally, with the payments on the national debt for the last 
forty years altogether swept away, one cannot but hope that 
the government may shortly see its way to turning the tide 
in the direction of retrenchment and economy. Among 
other news from across the ocean, there are rumors of the 
resignation of Mr. Brodrick, as a result of his hotly criticised 
army scheme, and, what is more important, though hardly 
likely to be true, that his example will shortly be followed by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 


The tragedy that closes the life of General Sir Hector Mac- 
donald is a subject of universal regret, and it is fairly estab- 
lished that the mind of the distinguished soldier has for some 
time been seriously unbalanced as a result of a sunstroke re- 
ceived at the great fight at Paardeberg, where Sir Hector was 
also somewhat seriously wounded. The chief matter for re- 
gret is that the army authorities did not realize this in time 
before sending Sir Hector out to Ceylon, which has its charms 
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and its beauties, certainly, but is not the best place in the 
world for the cure of sunstroke. When the gloomy circum- 
stances which surrounded his death have been forgotten the 
valor and intellectual force of this distinguished soldier will 
be remembered, and, even more, the conspicuous example of 
merit rewarded which lies in the history of his rapid rise from 
raw recruit and ex-draper’s assistant to the culmination of 
his life on the field of Omdurman. 





We have pointed out that Italian statesmen are deeply in- 
terested in the outcome of the next Conclave. Will the suc- 
cessor of Leo XIII. adopt a conciliatory attitude toward the 
Quirinal, or will he pursue the middle course which the 
present Pope has followed, or will he be a representative of 
that uncompromising faction in the Curia which desires the 
pontiff to abandon the Vatican and take up his residence 
outside of Italy? Our own belief is that the Moderates will 
prevail, and that the next Pope will not depart to any serious 
extent from the path traced by Leo XIII. as regards the treat- 
ment of Italy or of France. It must, at the same time, be 
admitted that the irreconcilable cardinals are exhibiting a 
good deal of confidence, and the fact has revived the dis- 
cussion of the country in which the papacy would be likely 
to take refuge. An asylum has twice been offered at Malta 
by the British government, and there is no doubt that the 
Emperor William II., about two-fifths of whose Prussian sub- 
jects are Catholics, to say nothing of the Bavarians, would 
willingly afford a domicile to the Holy Father within his 
dominions. There is a fatal objection to either of the pro- 
posals. The very idea of a Pope residing in partibus infidelium 
would be shocking to Catholic traditions. For the same rea- 
son the Pope could not take up his residence in the United 
States. To seek an asylum in the French Republic, as his 
predecessors sought one at Avignon, would be impracticable at 
this time, when even the maintenance of the Concordat is 
doubtful. The Hapsburgs, on the other hand, and the Span- 
ish Bourbons, are zealous Catholics. It follows that the oc- 
cupant of Peter’s chair might find a convenient place of refuge 
in one of the Austrian towns on the Dalmatian seacoast, 
or in one of the Balearic Isles. The island of Minorea, for 
instance, would be an ideal sanctuary. But, as we have said, 
we think that the Moderate party in the College of Cardinals 
is likely to win, in which event the next Pope, like the pres- 
ent one, will cling to Rome. 


It is pleasant to have something to record of China other 
than wars and rumors of wars. The present news is that an 
agitation has been started to protest against the barbarous 
custom of bandaging the feet of Celestial girl babies and thus 
making artificial cripples of the mothers of the Chinese race. 
There are many absurd and idiotic fashions and customs in 
the world, but this is perhaps the most idiotic of all. There 
are great hopes of enlisting the active sympathies of the 
Empress Dowager in the movement, not only because, as a 
Manchu, she herself never submitted to this torturing de- 
formity, but also because the Manchus have opposed the cus- 
tom of foot-binding all along, and have again and again issued 
edicts against it. but hitherto all in vain. It is said that the 
prime mover in this campaign is the reformer Kang Yan-Wei, 
of Canton, who has added example to precept, and being him- 
self the father of fair daughters, has refused to send them 
hopping and hobbling through life, and has further prevailed 
on numbers of his personal friends to follow his example. 
This is the real solution of the difficulty, in China as else- 
where, and doubtless the pioneers will have to pass through 
the same stages of social ostracism as did the strong-minded 
and enlightened persons in India who began the campaign 
for the remarriage of infant-widows,—of girls, that is, who, 
having been betrothed when they were babies, or even before 
they were born, were bereaved of their lords and masters while 
still mere: children, and who, under the interpretation of 
Manu’s law, were held to be widows, deprived of the right of 
remarriage, and doomed to perpetual servitude, privation, and 
hardship. We may well compare their lot with that of their 
sisters in China who are tortured and maimed by the band- 
aging of their feet in infancy. It is pleasing to find the initia- 
tive in this reform being taken by the Chinese themselves. 
That is the true and healthy path of national progress. Out- 
side forces can never accomplish genuine reforms, as was 
shown, for instance, in the repeated failure of the Manchu 









dynasty to abolish this very evil. The Manchus, by the way, 
are responsible for introducing the pigtail into China; they 
made the conquered nation wear it as a sign of loyalty. 


Cotton-manufacturing in New England is momentarily in 
an uncertain state—and chiefly on account of the nearly uni- 
versal unrest of the labor on which it depends. It has been 
difficult, and a work of many years, to bring the mill-workers 
into unions; and even now some classes of the help are so 
loosely organized that the organization is effective for not 
much except agitation. The spinners, who are comparatively 
few in number, and who are all men, have the strongest 
union, including nearly all the spinners in New England; 
the weavers, who number more than any other class, and who 
are largely women, have a union which lacks power because 
many weavers have never joined it. Wages vary for the same 
kind of work in different parts of New England, those in Fall 
River and New Bedford generally running a little higher than 
wages in Lowell and Lawrence, and in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. Large numbers of the workers are among the smallest 
wage - receivers in the New England States, and are thus 
naturally the most dissatisfied. At the present time all the 
Lowell mills have shut down, the managements closing just 
before the unions were ready to carry out a strike threat, 
throwing 20,000 persons out of work; while there is scarcely 
a mill centre in New England where differences with em- 
ployees concerning wages are not acute. Strikes of some mag- 
nitude are imminent in Fall River and New Bedford, and 
small strikes in cotton-mills may be expected anywhere at 
almost any moment. It is no secret that the managers of the 
cotton industries are much concerned, but it may be accepted 
that refusals to advance wages are not made carelessly. As 
a rule, the strikes of cotton-mill employees in New England 
have proved disastrous to the strikers; but they have also been 
so costly to mill-owners that even a possible strike is never 
viewed lightly. For two or three years the cotton industry 
has been profitable in New England—with some exceptional 
mills, very profitable—but at this moment the general condi- 
tion is not quite as encouraging, and the attitude of the labor 
organizations is causing stockholders considerable anxiety. 


In a report to Mayor Low, dated March 12, Commissioner 
Robert Grier Monroe declared that the appropriation for pub- 
lic lighting in Greater New York for the current year was in- 

- adequate to buy at present prices the light that the city needs. 
In view of circumstances and conditions, which he explained 
in detail, he recommended that the charter, which now re- 
quires the commissioner to make annual contracts with the 
lowest bidders for lighting the city, be so amended that he 
may make contracts without public bidding, and for a term not 
exceeding three years, when authorized by the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment. He also urged that legislation 
be asked for to give the Mayor power to establish and maintain 
an electric plant for street-lighting. The commissioner has 
made these recommendations because he thinks the city is 
paying altogether too much for its light. The plan of annual 
eontracts with the lowest bidders was devised in 1897, when 
a number of companies competed for the city light. Since then 
the companies have all come under control of the same organi- 
zation, so that there is no longer competition between them. 
In Manhattan the price bid this year for a 2000-candle-power 
lamp is $146. The price in Brooklyn for a 1200-candle-power 
lamp is $124 50. The average price in sixty-eight American 
cities for 2000-candle-power lamps is $88 60. The average 
price in twenty-three cities for 1200-candle-power lamps is 
$81 08. More street-lamps with incandescent mantles are 
needed. It costs Chieago $2 40 additional for these mantles. 
It costs New York $11 50 additional, and Brooklyn $15 ad- 
ditional. Upon the bids that make these prices the commis- 
sioner has been unwilling to execute contracts, and has recom- 
mended that all bids be rejected. The Consolidated Gas 
Company and the New York Edison Company, and various 
companies controlled by them, are the concerns which at 
present supply New York with light, and there is no competi- 
tion between them. Pursuant to the commissioner’s recom- 
mendation, a bill has been introduced into the Legislature 
empowering New York city to install an electric plant for 
public purposes. Chicago has had such a plant since 1887. 
The cost of its 2000-candle-power lamps last year was esti- 
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mated to be $53 51. Detroit also has such a plant, and the 
highest estimate of the cost of its 2000-candle-power lamps 
last year was $80. 


Will Mayor Low, whose nomination seems assured, be re- 
elected? That is a question to which we might venture to 
reply if we could foresee the political effect of certain bills 
which are known to be favored by Governor Odell, and which 
seem likely to be passed by the Albany Legislature. We refer 
to the excise measure, which increases by fifty per cent. the 
cost of licenses in the larger cities, and the proposal to tax 
mortgages. Thus far the brewers and distillers have shown 
themselves vehemently opposed to the projected increase in 
the cost of licenses, and talk of making the change odious to 
consumers by augmenting the retail price of beer and whiskey. 
It has been suggested that the price of beer in the city of 
New York should be made ten cents, and that of whiskey 
fifteen cents, a glass, but it is most improbable that retailers 
will agree to the plan. Without recurring, however, to such 
a course, there is no doubt that the brewers and distillers 
can affect in several indirect ways a large section of the 
metropolitan vote. They are credited with defeating Mr. 
Cleveland for the Presidency in 1888, and with electing Mr. 
Hill to the Governorship at the same time. Their field of 
influence is believed to lie mainly among the German and 
Jewish voters, without whose support Mayor Low could not 
hope for re-election. Nor could Mr. Low escape responsibility 
for the new excise measure, because he has signified approval 
of it. The mortgage-tax bill also, as originally framed, was 
caleulated to make the Republican party and most of its 
leaders extremely unpopular, not only among the large as- 
sociations which invest a considerable part of their resources 
in bonds and mortgages, but also among the multitude of 
small capitalists who prefer that form of security. It is now 
understood, however, that, in deference to the wishes of Sen- 
ator Platt, the mortgage bill is to be so amended as to mini- 
mize its political effect. The tax is to be reduced from four 
mills on the dollar to two mills, and mortgages held by 
savings-banks, by building and loan associations, and by life- 
insurance companies are to be exempted. Even thus modified, 
the bill is certain to encounter a great deal of resistance, on 
the ground that a tax on mortgages is practically a tax on 
real estate, which would thus be subjected to double taxation. 


An event that promises to be of greater importance to the 
city and State of New York than any that has oceurred since 
the Erie Canal was thrown open to navigation was the ap- 
proval given on Thursday, March 26, by the Lower House of 
the Albany Legislature to the Canal bill, which had already 
passed the Senate. This bill gives the people of the State 
the right to vote upon the question whether $101,000,000 shall 
be expended upon one-thousand-ton-barge canals connecting 
Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and Lake Champlain with the Hud- 
son River. The bill could not have been carried without the 
concerted support of the Democratic members, all but three 
of whom voted for it. It may fairly be termed a Democratic 
measure, because, although it is favored by Governor Odell, 
the Republican leaders in the Assembly were bitterly opposed 
to it. The line of political eleavage becomes intelligible when 
we call to mind that the strength of the Democrats lies chiefly 
in the cities, and that of the Republicans in the rural districts. 
Whether the Canal act—we take for granted that the bill 
will be signed by Governor Odell—will be sanctioned by the 
people depends upon the answer to the question whether the 
urban will outnumber the rural vote. We hope and believe 
that it will. The bill has been criticised on the curious 
ground that the cost of the proposed improvement—more than 
half that of the Panama Canal—is out of proportion to the 
resources of a single State. Compared with the population 
and wealth of the State of New York at the time when the 
Erie Canal was constructed, the cost of that artificial water- 
way was immensely greater than will be that of the proposed 
improvement to-day. At that time the city of New York was 
outranked in population and wealth by Philadelphia, and 
there is reason to believe that, but for the Erie Canal, it would 
have continued to occupy a secondary position. Such, cer- 
tainly, would have been the fate of New York city if, while 
De Witt Clinton’s plan was defeated, the Philadelphians had 
carried out the project of connecting Lake Erie and the Ohio 
River by means of a canal across the Alleghenies with the 
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Delaware. Nobody thoroughly acquainted with the condi- 
tions governing the transportation of grain from the West 
to the seaboard doubts that on the completion of one- 
thousand-ton-barge canals the port of New York will begin 
to regain all of the grain-export business that it has lost in 
recent years. 


It appears that the point reached in the antarctic circle by 
Captain Scott of the exploring-steamer Discovery, which 
left England in 1901, was 2° farther south than was at first 
announced. In his final sledge journey he pushed forward 
to latitude 82° 17’, when he was about 460 geographical miles 
from the south pole. It was well known that explorers have 
come considerably nearer to the north pole, less than 4°, or 
less than 240 geographical miles, remaining to be crossed in 
the arctic circle. Captain Scott has unquestionably shown 
that Victoria Land stretches much farther south than had 
hitherto been demonstrated, but it remains uncertain whether 
the land extends to the south pole. It is said that a rich 
collection of marine fauna, including many new species, has 
been made by the scientists attached to the expedition, and 
we may take for granted that due attention has been paid to 
seismographie records, and to magnetic and pendulum ob- 
servations. As the explorers were revictualled toward the 
end of January by the relieving-steamer Morning, they will 
be enabled to live with an approach to comfort during the 
next six months, which are, of course, the winter months in 
the southern hemisphere, after which they can resume their 
southward journey, and may possibly succeed in reaching the 
antarctic pole. Should this feat be accomplished, it will un- 
doubtedly cause a revival of arctic expeditions. 


The early history of our fleet was recalled at the recent din- 
ner of the Transportation Club in New York, at which Senator 
Depew so eloquently presided. We were reminded, and the 
story has a very curious flavor now, that when Mr. W. C. 
Whitney, as Secretary of the Navy, was about to form the 
nucleus of our fleet, the committee on naval work made special 
provisions in their bill allowing the Secretary to import en- 
gines for the future war-ships from Europe, it being their 
opinion that this country was quite unable to manufacture 
the necessary machinery. That sounds strange at the pres- 
ent day, when we are acknowledged masters in this very 
matter, and have turned out fully equipped fighting-ships not 
only for ourselves, but also for Russia, for Turkey, and Japan. 
It was further said that this country had not a single dock- 
yard where a first-class battle-ship could be built, and at the 
time that was doubtless true. But the need soon brought the 
dockyards, and the vigorous competition for the recently au- 
thorized ships illustrates the present situation in that depart- 
ment of enterprise. As a speaker said, the country was swarm- 
ing with men ready to undertake the building not only of 
battle-ships, but even of submarines or air-ships, or anything 
else under heaven, if they could only get the contract. 


At the same dinner, Mr. Lewis Nixon, famous as designer 
ef the Oregon, and sometime chief of Tammany, spoke vig- 
orously on behalf of our mereantile marine, which is at pres- 
ent at about the same stage that had been reached by the 
navy when Secretary Whitney was empowered to buy his 
engines abroad. The point was well brought out that the 
demand for ships for the navy had brought into existence 
a number of ship-building yards which could now be admira- 
bly used to turn out ships as good as those of the German lines 
or those which have enriched Belfast. And this led him on 
to a story of an English lady who happened to invade Ireland, 
and was struck by the backward state of civilization in the 
sister isle. She met an Irishman called Michael, who was 
carrying a bucket of water from the well. She talked to 
him patronizingly of improvements and opportunities, and 
when he informed her, in answer to her inquiries, that ducks 
brought two and six in his out-of-the-way corner of the world, 
told him regretfully that if he had the same ducks in London 
he could sell them for twice as much. “ True for your lady- 
ship!” said Michael. “Indeed, there’s nothing like having 
the right thing in the right place at the right time!” Here 
the audience laughed heartily, but somewhat prematurely. 
The point was still to come. “ Now, your ladyship,” continued 
Michael, “if I had this bucket of water in Hades, I could 
sell it for a guinea a drop.” The moral of the tale was, of 
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course, the expediency of ship subsidies to the right men at 
the right moment. 





So far as the Rhodes scholarships are concerned, the most 
unkindest cut of all comes from Australia. The Argus, which 
is the most influential paper in Melbourne, points out that, 
setting aside social polish, and looking only to intellectual ae- 
quisition, Australians, at all events, should recognize that the 
student who seeks merely to graduate, and who does not take 
the so-called “honor” course, has nothing to gain from Ox- 
ford. In the opinion of the Argus, the colonial would be, for 
the most part, better taught at Melbourne, Sydney, or Mon- 
treal, because the B.A. degree conferred at the larger colonial 
universities means more as regards quantity and quality of ac- 
quirements than the “pass” degree obtainable at Oxford. It 
adds that, hitherto, when rich Australians have sent their sons 
to graduate, or to try to graduate, at Oxford or Cambridge, 
rather than Melbourne or Adelaide, they have done so candidly 
on social grounds. As regards an equipment for the struggle 
of Australian life, the step is pronounced injudicious. 


The matter of water waste, which is always under consid- 
eration in New York, is a problem of importance in every 
large city, but especially so in New York, which is big al- 
ready, and expects an enormous growth in population. The 
allowance here now is said to be 120 gallons a day to each 
inhabitant. It cannot be long maintained without the acquisi- 
tion of more watersheds. They will have to be acquired in 
time in any case, but meanwhile the experts tell us that from 
40 to 60 gallons a day apiece is a liberal allowance of water, 
and that about half the water the city gets now is wasted. 
Where the waste is is not clear, because it has not been fully 
investigated, but part of the surplus water is lost through 
leaks in the pipes underground before it reaches the houses, and 
part is wasted in buildings by undetected leaks and careless 
consumers. The City Club through its committee on water 
supply has taken up this question of water, and has made in- 
vestigations on its own account, the results of which it has 
submitted to the Mayor. Its action is timely and important. 
Water is not only expensive, but it is limited in quantity. 
The supply cannot be increased indefinitely, even though there 
is money to pay for it. 


Tt seems that about six months ago the Staten Island Cham- 
ber of Commerce was invited by Commissioner Willcox, presi- 
dent of the New York Department of Parks, to appoint a 
committee for the purpose of elaborating a system of parks, 
parkways, and playgrounds for Richmond County. The com- 
mittee has reported in favor of raising the two and three- 
quarter acres at present used for park purposes on Staten 
Island to 3500 acres. As experience has shown that land re- 
quired for parks has to be obtained by condemnation proceed- 
ings, and that the prices exacted of the city of New York are 
always exorbitant, we may fairly presume that the park scheme 
proposed would draw from the city treasury four or five mill- 
ion dollars. Our estimate is based on the assumption that land 
would not, on an average, be procurable by the city for much 
less than fifteen hundred dollars an acre. Now a tunnel under 
the Narrows is of infinitely more importance than a park 
system to the Staten-Islanders themselves, and to their fellow- 
citizens in the Borough of Manhattan, who would have to bear 
most of the expense. If four or five million dollars are to be 
expended for the benefit of Richmond County, they should be 
devoted, so far as they will go, toward the assurance of quick, 
frequent, and regular communication by means of a tunnel 
under the Narrows with the business part of the metropolis. 
To give a park system and withhold a tunnel would be to put 
the cart before the horse. As we have previously said, Mayor 
Low and his coadjutors in the municipal government ought to 
recognize the imperative duty of relieving the congestion of 
Manhattan Island below Canal Street, and on the east side 
as far north as the Harlem River, by enabling the swarming 
millions of the tenement houses to acquire homes in the only 
section of New York where land is still relatively cheap. 


For some time farmers in our prairie States have been deep- 
ly interested in the report that a new cereal known as “ corn 
wheat ” has been discovered. According to the exaggerated 
statements that have been current in the West, the kernels 
of the new grain are about midway in size between wheat and 




























































































maize, and the proportion of crop to seed is far greater than 
in the ease of wheat. Just how much foundation there is for 
the story has been made known by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Not only is there no such thing as “corn wheat,” 
but, in the opinion of the department’s experts, no hybrid of 
corn and wheat could be produced, or, at .any rate, no hybrid 
that would be fertile. The true name of the cereal which has 
been incorrectly designated is “ Polish wheat,” so called be- 
eause it is largely grown on the Polish steppes, though it is 
not native there, its original home being believed to be in the 
Mediterranean region. As regards the size of the kernels of 
this grain, there is no doubt that, while much smaller than the 
- kernels of maize, they are often twice as large as those of or- 
dinary wheat. The assertion that the normal yield of this 
grain is from sixty to one hundred bushels the acre is pro- 
nounced exaggerated, though the department does not dis- 
credit the reports from Idaho and Washington that in those 
States from sixty to seventy-five bushels per acre have at times 
been garnered. It seems that Polish wheat is restricted as 
regards adaptability to soil and climate. So far as the United 
States are concerned, the Department of Agriculture thinks 
that the new cereal could only be grown successfully in the 
region of the great plains and in the territory on the western 
side of the Rocky Mountains. It should be a boon to eastern 
Kansas, and to all sections where artificial irrigation has been 
accounted a condition of fertility, because a characteristic of 
Polish wheat is its exceptional power of resistance to drought. 


James Smithson, Englishman, who founded the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, died in Genoa in 1829, and was 
buried there. The cemetery wherein his bones lie has been 
abandoned, and the land is to be used as a stone-quarry. All 
the bodies in it are to be removed. The Regents of the Smith- 
sonian propose that James Smithson’s remains shall be brought 
to this country and reinterred in the grounds of the institu- 
tion which is so noble a monument to its founder. James 
Smithson was the illegitimate son of Hugh Smithson, who be- 
came Duke of Northumberland. From the family of his mo- 
ther, a well-born woman, he inherited a fortune. He became 
a noted scientist with a strong political preference for repub- 
lican institutions. He never married, and when he died left 
nearly all his estate “to the United States of America to 
found at Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian 
Institution, an establishment for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men.” The money, £104,960, was sent to 
the United States in 1835, and the institution was established 
by Congress in 1846. Smithson once wrote: “The best blood 
of England flows in my veins. On my father’s side I am a 
Northumberland, on my mother’s I am related to kings; but 
this avails me not. My name shall live in the memory of man 
when the titles of the Northumberlands and the Percys 
are extinct and forgotten.” He hitched his wagon to the right 
star, and his forecast is well on the way towards fulfilment. 
His bones should come to Washington. Mr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, one of the Regents of the Smithsonian, strongly 
advocates bringing them over-seas, and has offered to pay the 
expenses of removal. 


Gustavus F. Swift is dead at the age of sixty-four. He was 
the celebrated Swift, the great Chicago beef-packer. He began 
business with a meat-market in Sandwich, Massachusetts, on 
Cape Cod, moved in due time to Boston, and from there, in 
1875, to Chicago, where he got rich in the beef-packing busi- 
ness. He seems to have been a shrewd, industrious, and 
worthy man, of simple tastes, interested in meat, money, the 
Methodist Church, and his own family. He left a fortune of 
a number of millions—some say seven, more sanguine estima- 
tors say twenty—certainly more than he seemed to have use 
for. Mr. Swift appears to have regarded himself as a success- 
ful man, and in several particulars he was so. He made money 
superabundantly; he was the head of a concern that employed 
22,000 men, and that was known all over the world, and he 
doubtless enjoyed the power that went with the place he had 
won in the commercial world. He seems, moreover, to have 
been a decent, upright man, whose pleasures, such as they 
were, were legitimate. But it is hard to see that he had any 
more fun than he could have had on an income of twenty thou- 
sand a year. A number of maxims which the newspapers at- 
tribute to him, all favor diligence in business and moderation 
in expenditure. No young man, he thought, was rich enough 
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to smoke twenty-five-cent cigars; no one “had money enough 
to waste in putting on style.” “ Business, religion, and plea- 
sure of the right sort should be the only things in life for any 
man.” “The richer a man gets, the more careful he should be 
to keep his head level.” These are fairly sensible maxims, but 
they show some lack of imagination and little talent for epi- 
gram. Devery or John L. Sullivan could make better maxims. 
Mr. Swift did not care for New York men. “ They want too 
much luxury,” he said. “I don’t like their city any better than 
I do them.” 


After all, and without disparaging Mr. Swift’s endeavors, 
the thing that he seems to have succeeded in was the distri- 
bution of meat. With that he began and with that he ended. 
The opportunities which his success in that opened to him he 
seems not to have been qualified to appreciate or improve. 
There are many rich men in the country who regard them- 
selves as marvels of success, and are so regarded. Some of 
them are respectable men like Mr. Swift, and some are not. 
Many of them are valuable citizens because of the work they 
do. But very few of them are especially enviable. Their chief 
happiness is in work—their work, as a rule, is not of an espe- 
cially uplifting sort, and, as a rule, it drives them too hard 
and cuts them off before their time. To work hard is good; to 
make a sufficient living is very important; to amass a com- 
petence is highly desirable; but there is great choice in work, 
and as between the men who make more money than they 
need in work that is not uplifting, and the men who make as 
much as they need in work that is uplifting, the latter really 
seem the more successful. Mr. Swift was extraordinarily suc- 
cessful as compared with market-men who make two or three 
thousand a year, but his success is not attractive as compared 
with that of Senator Hoar or President Eliot. It was, however, 
precisely the kind of success that the youth of this generation 
are continuously urged to emulate. Writers and speakers by 
the hundred are continually dinging into the ears of the rising 
generation, “Make money! make money! make money!” 
Periodicals exist for the special dissemination of this gospel. 
Men who have made money pose, or are exhibited, as examples 
of success, and every sort of success which does not find ex- 
pression in dollars is disparaged by comparison. There is too 
much of this sort of talk. Mr. Swift succeeded certainly, but 
it is worth while remembering that there are thousands of 
Americans who would not have spent their lives in doing the 
work that he did, even if they could have been assured that 
they would die “worth twenty millions.” To work out the 
best that is in you is success. Mr. Swift, doubtless, suc- 
ceeded, even according to that test. He was able in his line, 
and stands as a shining example to butcher-boys. 


Not all the Buffalo police and New York and Buffalo news- 
paper men have been able to make sure as yet who killed Mr. 
Burdick. A great deal of pains has been taken with the Bur- 
dick case. Expense has not been spared to discover what was 
hidden and to publish what has been disclosed. But so far 
as concerns the actual murder, publication has far eclipsed 
disclosure, for a vast deal has been printed, and the murderer 
has not been positively identified. What we do know, as a 
result of the inquest, is that Pennell was infatuated with Bur- 
dick’s wife, and she with him, and that if Burdick had lived 
and prosecuted his divorce suit as he intended, the facts that 
came out at the inquest would have come out in that suit, 
to Pennell’s discomfort and discredit. He had a strong mo- 
tive for stopping the divorce suit. It was stopped. If he 
killed Burdick or caused him to be killed, he had motive 
enough for self-destruction to escape detection. The fact 
that he had policies of life and accident insurance, some of 
which would have been void in case of suicide, afforded him a 
motive for self-destruction so effected as to seem accidental. 
These facts work together in a fashion very detrimental to 
Pennell, and very effectively adapted to increase respect for 
the seventh commandment. The story does pretty well as it 
stands. It is easy to believe that Pennell was responsible for 
Burdick’s death and for the death of his own wife and him- 
self. But if that is true it is probably incapable of proof. If 
Pennell’s wife knew that he was the murderer, we have a mo- 
tive for her destruction. She was the person most likely to 
know whether he had killed Burdick or not. The story has 
been interesting. We have probably had as much of it as we 
shall ever get. 
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A New Device for an Old 
Crime 


Tue science of criminology is of great hu- 
man interest, and none of its revelations are 
more curious than those of apparently un- 
conscious crimes. We mean by unconscious 
crimes offences against both the moral law 
and the law of the state, which are not rec- 
ognized as crimes by their perpetrators, nor, 
at a glance, by the community itself. It 
apparently requires that an important vic- 
tim, or many victims, shall suffer before the 
public indignation is aroused, or before the 
dulness of perception bred by use and cus- 
tom is shaken up: 

Recently we have had an illustration of 
this sort of psychological phenomenon in the 
raid which was attempted upon the Inter- 
urban Street Railway Company, a raid that 
was accompanied by certain tangible acts 
which in a recent suit for criminal 
libel have revealed the most obvious, 
if not the most active, of the operators. 
Without attempting to prejudge, or to ex- 
press any opinion whatever, upon the merits 
of the case before the court, we may tell the 
story of the development of what the New 
York Commercial has happily called a 
“brand-new occupation.” Stripped of all 
its disguises and half-disguises, this occupa- 
tion has, thus far, been pursued by a com- 
pany of young and youngish men in search 
of business openings. It is said that the 
arch-instructor—the Fagin of the enterprise 
(not to be offensive)—stands in the back- 
ground, and sees his artful dodgers play the 
trick which he has taught them. The per- 
son suspected of being the astute“leader is 
the last of the wreckers, the last of a bad 
old school which began its dazzling career in 
the early seventies, under the leadership of 
the notorious adventurer Fisk. This man, 
whether he be suspected rightly or wrongly, 
is the living reminder of a time when a 
good deal of the power and energy of Wall 
Street were directed to making fortunes for 
the operators by the destruction of values. 
The criminal classes of high finance then 
sat in their Wall Street offices and con- 
cocted schemes for lowering prices—in short, 
for taking away other people’s property just 
as dishonestly as Fagin’s pupils “ swiped ” 
handkerchiefs and watches from unsuspect- 
ing old gentlemen who ventured in their 
neighborhood. The wreckers took away oth- 
er people’s property by slandering corpora- 
tions and titles, and once they destroyed 
hundreds of fortunes in a single day by 
slandering the government by base attacks 
upon its credit. 

The new game is to “ investigate corpora- 
tions.” In the case under consideration, the 
investigation was begun by intimations that 
a great defaleation had been discovered, 
which had materially injured the railway 
company. This first step was perhaps a 
trifle bolder than will hereafter be taken 
by the new trade, if, indeed, the new trade 
continue to flourish. At any rate, in con- 
sequence of this hardihood, the district at- 
torney’s office was called in, as it had been 
called in before by the “ investigators” 
themselves, and we have the revelations of 
“investigators” and detectives. The pur- 
pose of the group of operators and “ investi- 
gators ” was to discredit the street railway 
company in order that the price of the stock 
might be lowered—whether this end was 
sought because the members of the group 
were short of the stock, or because they felt 
like owning the corporation, and wanted to 
buy it cheap, history has not yet informed 
us. What we do know is that an “ investi- 
gator ” has for many months been examining 
into the company’s affairs for the purpose of 
injuring it as a property. It was a surrep- 
titious and unauthorized application of that 
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great principle of publicity of which we have 
heard so much of late, and we have thus 
an intimation of what might be accom- 
plished, under law, by our ingenious poli- 
ticians. The money to pay for the investi- 
gation, a tidy sum, came from a well-known 
firm of brokers. The friends of the young 
men of the firm, and of the person shrewdly 
suspected of being the careful head of the 
enterprise, were greatly excited as the reve- 
lations came out, and were eagerly inquir- 
ing as to whether it was time to buy now, 
or whether the stock was to be had at even 
a lower price. It is here that we see the 
phenomenon in .criminology of which we 
spoke at the beginning of this article. Men 
of repute in the community were engaged 
in a conspiracy to enrich themselves by 
slander of a property which, if believed, 
would bring unmerited disaster and ruin 
upon others. If this is not criminal, what 
is? In truth, there is no room for doubt 
on this score, and it is odd that any human 
mind capable of reasoning does not, at a 
glance, comprehend that there are few 
crimes more cowardly or meaner. It is cow- 
ardly, as all conspiracies are, and it is mean 
because, if the crime be successful, the vic- 
tims who are most seriously injured are 
those who can least afford the loss. 

The wrecking business is not widely pur- 
sued at the present day. In the evil times 
of the war, and of the years immediately 
following, it flourished, and men grew rich 
by raids upon the properties of others. In 
these raids the large men sometimes suf- 
fered, but they who suffered most were the 
small owners, estates, widows, and orphans, 
the helpless people who were not in Wall 
Street, who did not understand its meth- 
ods or its ethics, and who could not defend 
themselves. The wreckers took the property 
of these people by indirect methods, per- 
haps, but they were robbers, and as much 
deserving of prison as if, in the ordinary 
course of burglary, they had broken into 
the houses of their victims and stolen their 
securities, instead of sitting in the safety of 
brokers’ offices “ knocking out values.” Wall 
Street got its worst name from these old 
wreckers, and adverse public opinion and 
improved morality gradually drove them out 
of business, until now, as we have said, only 
one of the conspicuous old leaders remains 
doing the bad old business at the same old 
stand. Whether it is true that he is the 
inventor of the trade of “investigator of 
corporations ” we do not know. The evidence 
certainly points to him. At any rate, the 
“investigator’s” business seemingly is 
wrecking. The affairs of corporations are 
to be pried into for the purpose of black- 
ening their reputations for reasons already 
pointed out. To slander a title is a criminal 
offence, and he who is able to back his 
slander by an array of statistics, every fig- 
ure in which may tell a truth, whereas the 
ensemble may be the blackest kind of a lie, 
is a much more dangerous offender against 
morality and the law than the mere ex- 
pander of oral slanders. In these days, 
when Wall Street is led by strong builders- 
up of properties, the wrecker is not only a 
criminal, he is an anachronism. If he 
should return in numbers, it would be as if 
our streets should once more be filled with 
the hired bravoes and assassins of the early 
sixteenth century. As it is, the difficulty 
of bringing to the law any conspirators 
against property except the meanest, per- 
haps, of the paid “ investigators,” is evident. 
The best that can be done, because the most 
effective, is to create a healthful public 
sentiment which will recognize in such a 
business as this new trade a criminal oc- 
cupation, the pursuit of which, or the shar- 
ing in the fruits of which, shall exclude a 
man from decent company, either financial 
or purely social. As time and civilization 
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advance, the functions of the Stock Ex- 
change become too important to permit the 
playing of the old games or the presence 
of the old players. Honest business has no 
place for the man who preys upon the com- 
munity by pretending to bet upon his pes- 
simism, and the nature of the offence can- 
not be changed by the recently invented pre- 
tence that he is betting on his “ investiga- 
tor’s ” discoveries. 





Mr. Cleveland and the 
Presidency 


Some of our contemporaries imagine that 
they detect signs of a concerted attempt on 
the part of certain influential Democrats to 
put forward Mr. Cleveland as a candidate 
for their party nomination for the Presi- 
dency in 1904. It is even asserted that Mr. 
Cleveland himself is countenancing the 
movement. If we ask for evidence, we are 
invited to observe that the New York World 
earnestly advocates the selection of the ex- 
President by the next Democratic national 
convention, and that a similar course has 
been pursued by a number of newspapers 
published in various quarters of the Union. 
It is further pointed out that, simultaneous- 
ly with Mr. Roosevelt’s westward journey, 
Mr. Cleveland has emerged from his retire- 
ment, has accepted an invitation to attend 
the dedication of the St. Louis Exposition, 
and was urged to make an extensive tour 
through the trans-Mississippi States lying 
north and south of Missouri. How, we are 
asked, can we account for these phenomena 
on any other theory than that Mr. Cleveland 
is tentatively a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination? It seems to us that the facts 
are susceptible of a much simpler explana- 
tion. They are easily reconcilable with Mr. 
Cleveland’s oft-repeated declaration that he 
is not, and never expects again to be, a 
candidate for any public office. But, while 
his personal ambition is satisfied, as well it 
may be, his physical and intellectual powers 
are unimpaired, and it necessarily follows 
that he has lost neither his lively interest 
in public affairs, nor his profound convic- 
tion that the upholding of the Democratic 
party is indispensable to the welfare of the 
country and to the progressive but consti- 
tutional development of American institu- 
tions. Like all upright and conscientious 
men, he recognizes his deep obligation to 
the party that has trusted him and honored 
him. He acknowledges a great debt to the 
Democracy, and he desires to pay the debt 
by devoting what strength remains to him 
to promote its reconsolidation, and to as- 
sure the triumph of its principles. This is 
a sentiment that reflects high credit upon 
his character, and it is a pity that all ex- 
Presidents have not been equally ready to 
attest it, even at a considerable sacrifice of 
leisure and convenience. One illustrious ex- 
ample, indeed, he has for the solicitude with 
which he watches the drift of the great po- 
litical party with which his name is in- 
separably associated. From the hour when 
Thomas Jefferson left the White House on 
March 4, 1809, until he died some seventeen 
years later, his correspondence with his two 
Virginian successors in the office of Chief 
Magistrate was ceaseless, and his desire to 
see the party which he had organized con- 
tinue to deserve the confidence of the coun- 
try was unwavering and anxious. In the 
case of Andrew Jackson also, throughout 
the eight years for which he survived his 
retirement from the Presidency, his name 
remained a spell to conjure with, and the 
active leaders of the Democracy continual- 
ly turned to the Hermitage, and sought the 
veteran’s advice in the formulation of their 


















party policies. The friendly and monitory 
service which Jefferson and Jackson deemed 
it incumbent upon them to render is right- 
ly at this time held to be a duty by Grover 
Cleveland. The country needs the Democracy, 
and the Democracy itself needs help if it is 
to present a united front and to march for- 
ward once more to victory. Mr. Cleve- 
land would have shown himself deaf to the 
dictates of gratitude and blind to a great 
opportunity of usefulness if at a crisis in 
the fate of his party he had remained an 
impassive spectator of the earnest and mul- 
tiplied efforts making to rehabilitate it in 
publie confidence, to redeem it from error 
and from folly, and to launch it on a tri- 
umphant career. 

Sincere well-wishers of the Democracy like 
Colonel Henry Watterson are ill - advised 
when they endeavor, by imputing a selfish 
motive, to discourage Mr. Cleveland from 
the fulfilment of a sacred obligation. There 
is probably no Democrat alive who has it in 
his power to offer so great a service to the 
party as may be rendered by the ex-Presi- 
dent. He speaks from the bedrock of ex- 
perience, and his voice is clothed with 
unique authority. There is no other man 
whom Democrats would go so far to see, and 
to whom they would listen with such serious 
attention. The citizens of the trans-Mis- 
sissippi States are certain to regard his 
projected visit as an honor. They would 
rightly feel that for such a man to traverse 
thousands of miles, in order to meet them 
at their homes and to confer with them on 
questions of great public moment, was a 
memorable tribute to their intelligence, and 
to their character. From his entrance into 
public life, Mr. Cleveland has given indis- 
putable proof of his trust in the good sense 
and in the probity of the plain people. He 
knows them, and he loves them, and he has 
never been brought face to face with them 
without arousing corresponding sentiments. 
Such a man may do incalculable good to 
the country, as well as to his party, by such 
a tour as has been suggested. Nor do we for 
a moment believe that private prejudice and 
personal rivalry would avail in tle slight- 
est degree to chill the reception given by the 
people of the West to the only Democrat 
who has occupied the White House since the 
civil war. 

But, it will be said, may not the tour 
suggested to Mr. Cleveland, while unde- 
niably useful to the Democracy on general 
grounds, prove detrimental to the prospects 
of the party from a tactical point of view? 
Is there not some danger that the impres- 
sion made by the ex-President might be so 
profound that the demand for his nomitia- 
tion in 1904 would become widespread and 
irresistible? We are troubled by no such 
misgivings. It is our conviction that Mr. 
Cleveland is entirely sincere in disclaiming 
all political aspirations, and that he would 
refuse the nomination, even though it were 
unanimously tendered. Nothing is more cer- 
tain, however, than that unanimity would 
be unattainable. That a fraction of the 
delegates to the next Democratic national 
convention will obey Mr. Bryan is indis- 
putable, and he has repeatedly proclaimed 
himself inflexibly opposed to the ex-Presi- 
dent. Just how large the fraction will be 
is one of the questions which Mr. Cleve- 
land’s tour may help to determine. Should 
he meet with otily a lukewarm reeeption, 
the inference would be that Mr. Bryan’s hold 
upon Democrats in the trans + Mississippi 
States is still unshaken. If, on the cor- 
trary, the reception should be enthusiastic, 
as we predict it will be, an opposite con- 
clusion tight be drawn. That is one of the 
reasons why men interested in public af- 
fairs will watch Mr. Cleveland’s progress 
with interest, not to say atixiety. What- 
ever may prove to be, however, the numeri- 
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cal strength of Mr. Bryan’s friends in the 


convention, Mr. Cleveland, as a far-sighted’ 


politician, will appreciate the necessity of 
disarming them by putting forward a can- 
.didate to whose “regularity ” no exception 
ean be taken. This he will recognize and 
earnestly ehjoin if, as we firmly believe, he 
has only the triumph of the Democracy at 
heart. Our faith is steadfast that, in the 
reorganizing ahd reirvigorating work upon 
which Mr. Cleveland has entered, he is 
building, not for himself, but for another, 
and that any standard-bearer likely to 
uhite the scattered columhs of the Democ- 
racy thay depend upon his strenuous sup- 


port. 





Are Democrats to Look For- 
ward or Backward? 


SrveraL Democratic Senators have recent- 
ly expressed their opinions as to the issues 
that should be set forth by their party in 
the next Presidential campaign, and as to 
the character of the candidate whom it 
should ndminate. 

There is a sort of commonplace politician 
who prattles opihions for the putpose of 
meeting the prejudices of those who do no 
thinking for themselves, but who are pleased 
to accept the platitudes of the multitude for 
the verities of a real political philosophy. 
If the politician be a Democrat, he is bound 
to utter what he fancies will gratify a large 
majority of those who voted for Mr. Bryan 
in 1896 and in 1900. Tradition says to him 
that he must, first of all, gratify the men 
who composed the bulk of his party three 
years avo and seven years ago, and, there- 
fore, he prates on subjects concerning whicli 
the country has plainly told him that he and 
his party have been wrong, and that there 
is no chance of succeeding with them or 
under the leadership df any one who stands 
for them. Thus, Senator Carmack of Ten- 
hessee, in many respects 4 most promising 
young man, says that no one can be nomi- 
hated in 1904, as the caiididate of the Demo- 
cratic party, but one who vigorously support- 
ed Mr. Bryan in 1896 and, again, in 1900. 
Nearly all the Democrats who did support 
Mr. Bryan in those years, when interviewed, 
follow Mr. Carmack’s example and say this 
sort of thing. To ohe who hopes that some- 
thing will happen between how arid next 
year, something to build up 4 real, vigorous, 
atid hopeful opposition to the Republican 
party, this sort of talk is most discouraging. 
If the Democrats and Populists who nomii- 
nated Mr. Bryan and made his platforms in 
these canipaigns, so fratight with misery and 
defeat for all opponetits of the Republican 
party, ate to insist on fighting over again 
their old campaigns, of tefusing to be the 
nucleus of a new party cortitending for the 
issues of to-day and for the future, there is 
to be tio obstacle in the way of Republican 
success in 1904, atid no check upon Republi- 
can waritonness, if the party becomes 
wanton, until, at the earliest, after the eléc- 
tion of 1908. 

The political situation .is plain. The Re- 
publican party is im power mainly becatise 
there is rio party opposing it which can, by 
any possibility, cotamatd the corifidence arid 
the support of the country. This condition 
of affairs is dué to the fact that Mr. Bryan 
gained possession of the Democttatic party 
and turned it into a party of Socialisin, into 
a party representing and speaking for all 
the elements of discontent in the couttry. 
This attitude of the Democratic patty while 
it was under the influence and the leadership 
of Mr. Bryan united necessarily with the 
Republican party all property interests, all 
conservative elements, all the sober-mirided 
people who, i this country and in the long 
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run, invariably win. Not only did the pro- 
tected interests and those trusts which live 
and thrive because of protection, not only 
did what we may call the predatory prop- 
erty interests, remain Republican, but these 
were joined by all who had a stake in the 
country, by the business man whose inter- 
ests would be promoted by free trade or 
lower duties, and by the working-man or, 
mechanic who owns nothing but his home. 
There was, it is true, a good deal of un- 
reasonable fright manifested by conserva- 
tism, but conservatism is frequently timid, 
and Mr. Bryan was astutely made to appear 
as the enemy of property. The consequence 
was that property generally became his 
frightened foe, and when we say this we 
but repeat the assertion of the voters of 
1896 and 1900, which showed that the 
majority of the people of the United States 
were against him arid his principles and his 
policies. The wide distribution of property 
in this country among all classes makes tlie 
property vote, once united, invincible. It is 
not naturally a united vote; a large patt of 
it is diametrically opposed to those favored 
interests whose wealth has been increased 
by legislation; but Mr. Bryan, it was fan- 
cied, made it necessary to defend all prop- 
erty and business interests, and, whether 
this view of him and his cause was correct 
or erroneous, it brought together all the 
thoughtful, prudent, saving classes, emi- 
nently American in their characteristics, 
and united them, for the moment, for the 
purpose of putting an end to Bryanism. 

Now it may be said that this feeling 
toward Mr. Bryan was utijust and even ex- 
travagant; that he was not, and is not, the 
enemy of prosperity and the prophet of dis- 
content. Unfortunately it is the nature of 
democracy to settle its problems hot neces- 
sarily as they are, but as they seeth to be. 
Candidates are not always successftl be- 
cause of what they are as of what they ap- 
pear. In an election, reputation, if it dif- 
fers from character, is stronger than chdarac- 
ter, for the people vote not for what they 
know, but for what they think they know. 
They, or a large majority of them, think 
that they know that Mr. Bryan was the 
leader of the forces of discontent and of 
failure, and they have, therefore, defeated 
him. 

As a matter of fact, most of those who 
followed Mr. Bryan believe in a good many 
policies and principles which aré not thought 
of when the campaighs of 1896 and 1900 
are talked about. They have cast behind 
them the issues of the past. They are 
thinking of the problems of the present as 
they bear upon the future. With them aré 
many men who agree with them on the ques- 
tions of to-day, and who never followed Mr. 
Bryan. They either refrained froim voting 
or they voted with the Republicans. In 
doing so they thought they were acting for 
the best interests of the country, atid were, 
therefore, patriotic. Some of thei were 
event mote than merely patriotic; they 
courageously mide sacrifices. Aniong thei 
were meri wlio had filled sonie of the highest 
places iti public life, but they thought that 
true Derocracy had beeti abandoned by their 
party; that its esseritial principles had beer 
flouted; that the welfare of the country was 
of tore importance than the triimph of 
their party, especially of a *party which 
had, for the time, abandoned its priticiples. 
Therefore they went apart and, in doing so, 
risked all chance of ftiture political prefer- 
ment. To men like these, to meti who, 
Whether they were right or wrong, maiii- 
fested a high-minded patriotisin without 
which democracy cannot long exist, Mr. Car- 
tiiack and such as he propose to deny lead- 
ership. 

When they say that no man shall be 
nominated in 1904 except one whio, acvord- 
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ing to the popular verdict, was aggressively 
in the wrong in 1896 and again in 1900, 
they say in effect, that the country must 
withdraw the verdicts which it found in 
those years. They insist that the opposi- 
tion to the Republican party of to-day shall 
be based on the mistakes of the past. There 
is, in fact, only one question to ask as to 
party standing, and that is, “Does the 
man who professes to be a Democrat oppose 
the present policies of the Republican 
party?” There is also but one question: to 
ask as to a ,candidate, and that is, “ Does 
he believe in the Democratic side of to- 
day’s issues, and will he command the confi- 
dence and support of those who left the 
party when Mr. Bryan was its candidate?” 
The country is interested in the building up 
of a real and vigorous opposition to the Re- 
publican party. Such an opposition can be 
constructed only by ignoring the fact, and 
by recognizing the issues and the candidate 
of 1896 and 1900 as of that past. The man 
who raises the question which Senator Car- 
mack, following Mr. Bryan’s example has 
raised, is inviting disagreements, discord, 
the continuance of enmity, the maintenance 
of confusion of counsels, and defeat. Are 
you in agreement with us now? Are you 
opposed to the Republican party to-day? 
Are you ready to stand side by side with us 
in the fight of the future? These are the 
questions of moment, and the man who 
would rule out as a possible candidate any 
one who can answer them in the affirmative, 
would prevent the organization of a hopeful 
opposition, and would restrict the choice 
for a Democratic candidate to some one 
whose nomination would enable the Republi- 
can party to elect to the presidency any 
candidate running on any platform. On the 
great issues of to-day, Gold Democrats are 
in harmony with Free Silver Democrats, 
whose issue is dead, and the narrow mind 
that would not hail with delight the union 
of the two is a mind that was not made for 
leadership or for counsel. The country, in- 
cluding the most intelligent and patriotic 
Republicans, wants an opposition which Mr. 
Carmack’s policy would prevent. 





The Literary Outlook and 
Inlook 


AT a spring opening of publishers’ goods 
held by The Dial, of Chicago, we have been 
interested to note some facts which we hope 
may also interest the reader, and may afford 
him a breath of relief, if he is gasping in 
the odors everywhere rising from the arti- 
ficial flowers of fiction. He may be sur- 
prised, as we were, to find that these flowers 
are not so abundant in prospect as he had 
supposed, and that their stifling effect is 
very largely the work of his own imagina- 
tion. We do not wish to be rashly hopeful 
as to their nature, but a cursory glance at 
their labels has given us the impression 
that they are rather less than more of the 
nature of the blossomed weed. 

We were of course first attracted by the 
show contributed at this opening by the pub- 
lishing-house nearest to ourselves, and vigor- 
ously affirmed to our secret heart that if the 
display of Messrs. Harper & Brothers could 
contain books by Mrs. Humphry Ward, Miss 
Wilkins, Mr. Howard Pyle, Messrs. Boone 
and Brown, and Mr. Will Harben, as well 
as younger writers whose quality we had 
made sure of in their occasional magazine 
work, the outlook was by no means so baleful 
as the inlook. Our terrors, we decided, were 
in great measure subjective, and from a 
glance at other exhibits we gathered fresh 
courage to combat them. Here were novels 
by Mr. James Lane Allen and _ Israel 
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Zangwill, promised by Macmillan; stories of 
Mr. Henry James, by Scribner’s Sons; a new 
story by Mr. Arthur Sherburne Hardy, a 
fresh volume of Bret Harte’s ever-new tales, 
a novel by Miss Alice Browne, and best, raci- 
est, tangiest of all, a collection of Mr. George 
S. Wasson’s Kittery Point story-studies by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.; the first novel of 
Miss Edith Wyatt, the most artistic and 
delightfully natural of all our admirable 
women writers, by McClure, Phillips, & Co.; 
and in considering these, and others, we 
gained sufficient hope to match the quantity 
with the quality of the coming fiction, and 
were less and less dismayed. The quantity 
appeared to us much smaller than in former 
seasons, and although fiction seemed to lead 
all the rest, yet when we put together his- 
tory, and biography and _ reminiscences 
which are also forms of history, we found 
that these much surpassed fiction in mere 
quantity. 

The books of verse in which we are always 
supposed to be weltering, formed the slen- 
derest of all the tributary rills of the great 
tide of literature. They were outnumbered 
fivefold by collections of letters and literary 
essays, which seemed to our casual glance 
very uncommonly promising; and there was 
an exhibit of titles in travel and description 
which was quite as engaging. Art, music, 
and the drama were well represented, and 
there was a greater abundance of nature 
and outdoor books than we could have 
asked for since Mr. John Burroughs has 
taught us so much doubt concerning them. 
In theology and religion we found ourselves 
fully half as rich as in fiction, and in the 
cognate branches of profane thinking, such 
as science and technology, politics, eco- 
nomics and sociology, philosophy, psychology 
and ethics, very much richer. Books on edu- 
cation and for school and college use were 
in such force as to inspire the lively be- 
lief that no array of romance could make 
head against them. Besides these, we were 
offered a choice of standard literature in 
new editions, and books too numerous to 
classify (though we do not see why Mark 
Twain’s essay on Christian Science should 
have been found so miscellaneous as to be 
excluded from the list of religious books), 
and upon the whole we came away from that 
spring opening in a gayety which we should 
be very glad to impart te the reader. 

The fact is that the world, even the 
literary world, is never quite so bad as the 
other world within us would like to make 
out. Pessimism is so easy, and at the same 
time so impressive, that only a very strenu- 
ous conscience can keep us from making it 
our pose. But we ought really to try to 
look upon the bright side, especially the 
bright side of books; and if this is oftenest 
the outside, why, there is no power which 
obliges us to penetrate within. The pub- 
lishers make books so pretty nowadays that 
it is a pleasure to have the very worst 
and poorest of them about; they furnish a 
room so agreeably, or they contribute dec- 
orative qualities to the shelf or the table 
that take the mind off the wall-paper and 
the upholstery. If, in many cases, it is wiser 
to regard them purely as charming spots of 
color, and not interrogate them, take them 
as appeals to the intelligence at all; there 
is also no denying that their effect is not 
wholly sensuous. It is not well to shy off 
from every new book; even a new novel is 
not to be shunned as such; some quite new 
novels may be good, as we have been trying 
to encourage the reader to believe. 

We might push our contention still 
farther, and insist that there are always 
more good books than bad. A bad book is 
very, very perishable. How many of the 
poor novels of last year have survived into 
this? They have all ceased to be; and of the 
last year’s beoks that still exist, there is 
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hot one in &@ hundred that is bad. This re- 
flection is immensely consoling; we commend 
it to the author who is trying to write good 
books, and to the reader who is afraid of 
being cumbered by bad ones. We say, let 
the reader occasionally seek to buy a good 
book, instead of the bad books which his 
ignorance of differences in literature renders 
him liable to buy, and he will be surprised 
to find how lively and vigorous it is at the 
end of a year. If he will look into it after 
that lapse of time, he will find it far more 
interesting than the bad books which he 
forgot a year ago. He was inducted to buy 
these by the ambient craze, by that most 
insulting and stupefying device of the ad- 
vertiser that they were the largest - selling 
books of the moment; but probably he never 
enjoyed them. He only enjoyed saying he 
had read them, so as to be in the swim; 
and if he was young, he got a topic out of 
them that carried him over the conversa- 
tional spaces left bare by the inadequacy 
of the theatre as a whole evening’s proposi- 
tion. 

The people who make books,—even the 
people who materially make them, like the 
publishers, — probably never really under- 
stand how the average reader, or the average 
non-reader, as he more truly is, regards 
them. For him we suspect that they al- 
ways remain impersonal and unvital. They 
are something queer, something out of the 
scheme of his being. He can grasp the no- 
tion of going to the theatre; that is some- 
thing tangible. You ask a girl to go, and 
if you must you ask her chaperon, and you 
pay your four or six dollars for seats in the 
orchestra, one of them behind the pillar; 
and you pass the evening interpreting the 
action on the stage to the luminous intelli- 
gences beside you, or in accepting their con- 
struction of the meanings of the drama, if 
it has any. But a book is a very different 
thing. That is something you must grapple 
with in your own room, and make the most 
you can of it without the help of a smiling 
companion, and the agreeable sense of being 
in the brilliant world which you buy with 
your tickets to the theatre. Then you must 
take your chances of getting enough out 
of it to be able to talk of it without slip- 
ping up. With a good cigar you may get 
through the evening, but that is only the be- 
ginning of your triumph. This eventually 
comes when you have asked the girl whether 


. she has read it, and she has said she has, 


and asks you if you have, and isn’t it fine; 
and you say it is out of sight. 

Yet it is not an appreciable victory, 
then. What you réally want is a book that 
you can get a funny point out of,and that 
you can reproduce in original epigram, and 
this happens to you from few novels, even 
the worst. If you are that drollest and yet 
driest of human creatures, the average 
American man, your juiceless whimsicality 
is not affected by your experience of popu- 
lar literature. It is the mistake of the 
author and the publisher to suppose that it 
is, and they keep on making books for you, 
which the critics justly censure for their 
worthlessness, but which, if they were ten 
times as bad as they are, would not really 
mean anything to you. You remain unh- 
affected by them, but your amusing and 
charming womenkind read them, and suffer 
or enjoy, as they aré less or more enlight- 
ened. They have certain strong prejudices; 
they prefer the romantic and the heroic; but 
after several years of unintermitted part- 
ridge, even partridge begins to pall. This 
is perhaps why there is an apparent change 
in the literary outlook and inlook; why 
there actually are fewer novels threatened 
this spring than last; why their quality is 
better, and why of serious, but not less at- 
tractive, books there is an increasing num- 
ber. We cannot believe that we have 












evolved this conclusion from our inner con- 
sciousness, though but for that spring open- 
ing in The Dial we might fear that our fond- 
ness for good literature had abused our per- 
ception. Unless our eyes have been made 
the fools of the other senses, there is evi- 
dence that the worst is over, at least for the 
present, in what has been so bad, and we 
think we have woman to thank for this im- 
provement, as we have her to thank for 
most others. Woman is becoming refined, 
civilized, enlightened to the point where she 
cannot any longer stand the literary truck 
of the last four or five years: this is our 
firm belief. It is her mute and yet power- 
fully emotional demand for better things 
which has made itself felt in the superior 
quality of the books at the spring openings. 
We cannot allege any proofs of our conclu- 
sion, indeed, but if woman was as articu- 
late as she is voluble, we do not believe they 
would long be wanting. 





Instruction from the Laity for 
the Clergy 


A GREAT newspaper of this city, which 
our sense of the higher journalistic etiquette 
restricts us to mentioning as a solar con- 
temporary, has come to the support of a 
distinguished naval authority in his conten- 
tion that what he believes the present decay 
of church influence is the result of the 
church’s practical teaching of works instead 
of faith. In his remarks to the members of 
a religious club lately, this authority held 
it error to prefer one’s neighbor, not merely 
to one’s self, but to one’s God. He regarded 
this, he said, as “ symptomatic of decline in 
spiritual life and aspiration in the Chris- 
tian body,” and he affirmed an immediate 
personal relation to God, through our love 
of Him, to be the ideal Christianity. It is 
this position of his which our solar contem- 
porary, in the habitual mood of Mr. Mayor 
Low, cordially approves, and so reinforces as 
to give the altruist seeking to assail it very 
little hope of carrying it against them. It 
is true that the report of the naval au- 
thority’s words does not give the sense of 
unbroken logic in his thinking, but enough 
is clear from them to justify our solar con- 
temporary in backing him against the whole 
tribe of the charitable who have been palm- 
ing themselves off, more and more, as the 
sort of Christians that Christ intended his 
followers to be. We are not so hardy 
as to question their joint position our- 
selves, for in the small love we have to 
our neighbor we feel that we have no right 
to dispute with such a naval authority, or 
such a lumen ecclesiae as our solar contem- 
porary; and in venturing to reconnoitre 
their position out of rather a vague curi- 
osity, we have no other purpose than to note 
what Christ himself had to say of it. 

In the words of God’s Son there seems 
to be a good deal of excuse for the spirit- 
ual decadents, if we may call those so who 
have taken, or mistaken, love of one’s neigh- 
bor to be the supreme expression of love to 
one’s God. In one place the Son of God 
said that the commandment to love one’s 
neighbor as one’s self was like unto the 
commandment to love God; that is of an 
equally supreme validity. In another he 
said to his disciples that men would know 
them for his disciples if they loved one an- 
other. In a third place he said, “If thou 
wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast 
and give to the poor,” and he also said that 
their Heavenly Father could not forgive 
them their trespasses unless they forgave 
their brother’s trespasses against them. Yet 
again he said, that when they did so to the 
least of their fellow-men, they visited him- 
self in prison, and gave him to eat and to 
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drink. Not on one otcasion only, but a 
hundred, on every occasion that offered, he 
taught that religion—that is to say, Christi- 
anity—was nothing more mystical than 
doing good to others; and one of the most 
spiritual-minded of his apostles declared 
this alone to be true feligion before God and 
the Father. It is apparently upon the 
sands of such texts that the spiritual dec- 
adents have built the house which the waves, 
in the naval authority, have beat upon, and 
which our solar contemporary, the lumen 
ecclesiae we have cited, has pierced with 
its intolerable rays; and there can be lit- 
tle doubt that the inmates have been jarred 
and troubled. In the course of the debate in 
that religious club one of its members asked 
a brother clergyman who had deplored “ the 
craze for parish houses and institutions, and 
the tendency to identify religion with char- 
ity,” whether there had been a decrease in 
the spiritual influence in two churches pecul- 
iarly famous for their good works, which 
he named, and got what comfort he could 
from the rather reluctant admission that 
there had been none. Apparently what the 
champions of love to God, as distinguishable 
from love to the neighbor, both in the case 
of the naval authority and our solar con- 
temporary, desire is a state of preparedness 
for the decline of faith if works should 
multiply. Neither has cared to indicate the 
point at which charity should begin to con- 
trol itself in the interest of a more mysti- 
cal aspiration; and unless they aré of the 
impression that many of Christ’s words 
touching the conduct of life are to be taken 
in a Pickwickian sense, their conclusion is 
not without its difficulties, its defects. 
Only upon some such ground is their union 
one of inexpugnable strength, and if they 
do not now enter together upon an aggres- 
sive campaign, the decadents have perhaps 
not the worst to fear. These may still go 
about succoring the widow and the father- 
less, and if only they will not venture to 
the extreme of selling all they have and giv- 
ing to the poor, the community will hardly 
accuse them of a want of spirituality. It 
is possible that being so largely pagan as 
it is, the community will not concern itself 
with the question of their spirituality, but 
will ask itself how any man is to experience 
or to manifest love to God except by doing 
good to other men, descending even to acts 
of the grossest philanthropy, and sounding 
all the turbid depths of altruism. 





Porto Rico a Territory? 


THE Porto-Rican House of Delegates, 
which has been recently in session, has 
asked for Porto Rico’s admission as a Ter- 
ritory, but the Executive Council (with its 
six American and five native members) has 
declined to concur in the petition. 

One of the last official acts of Mr. James 
Harlan, who has just returned to the 
United States to resign the Attorney-Gen- 
eralship' of Porto Rico, must have been the 
draughting of the report of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Executive Council on the 
memorial and resolution which came up 
from the House of Delegates expressing this 
desire for adoption; for it bears a date but 
a few days before that of his sailing. It is 
a document to bring envy to the people of 
our Territories, who, denied Statehood, are 
subject to restrictions and deprivations 
which the fortunate little island has escaped 
as an “insular possession.” The whole im- 
port of this considerate veto is that it 
would involve for Porto Rico a distinct 
degradation and great financial loss to be 
put under the constitutional limitations of 
a Territorial government, which is but “a 
crude method for governing a frontier.” 
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This report, signed by Mr. Harlan and 
Mr. Garrison, the auditor, the two Ameri: 
can members of the Judiciary Committee, 
notes appreciatively the loyalty and devd- 
tion to the national government which thé 
memorial and resolution indicate, but urges 
upon the Delegates the moral duty of ex- 
amining the question not from the stand- 
point of their personal sentiments (which 
would immediately and narrowly be to the 
advantage of the United States), but from 
the broader standpoint of the veal inter- 
ests of the whole people—thrt is, of the 
island. on : 

It is urged, in the first plate, by this 
report, that theré has been and i8 no im- 
pediment to progress in the present form of 
government. This is supported by the re- 
markable advancement which has been made 
since civil government was organized in the 
island. No greater powers are needed than 
are delegated under the organic act. But 
the appeal of the Porto-Ricans has undoubt- 
edly had other motive than this. It is 
thought by them that their insular govern- 
ment has not the dignity of a “ Territorial 
government.” There is a vague hope for 
something higher and better which the latter 
seems to promise. It is answered by the 
committee that in the popular estimate “a 
Territory has no placé of spécial importance 
in thé American system,” and, further, that 
it is not nevtessary that the people of Portd 
Rico should pass through this period of 
probation, for there is precedent for ad- 
mission to Statehood without such tute- 
lage. The political and social status of 
Porto Rico has been on a higher plane 
than that of an 6rdinary Territory of the 
United States, and superior even to the 
most populous and commercially aggressive 
of the régular Territories in its form of gov- 
ernment and in the efficiency of its system 
of laws. The economic advantages of the 
present status seem unquestionable. The 
people of the island are not required to con- 
tribute to the national defence. The only 
national item in their budget is the amount 
which they expend for the maintenance of 
the Federal court. They keep the customs 
duties and the internal - revenue taxes for 
their own use. Every dollar of revenue re- 
mains in the island to be utilized for the 
public weal. Hawaii, as a Territory, is 
clamoring for what Porto Rico enjoys as a 
“ possession.” And there is no limit, it is 
urged, to what may be accomplished in the 
future if the present conditions continue. 

The disadvantages of the extension of the 
Constitution “in all its parts” are serious. 
While under the present relationship all the 
constitutional guarantees are enjoyed, the 
people are free from certain restraints which 
would inevitably work hardship to their 
island. One of these hardships would be 
the loss of all their customs duties and in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, which would fall into 
the Federal Treasury, and thus deprive Porto 
Rico of more than three-fourths of her pres- 
ent income. The total receipts for insular 
purposes last year were $2,202,531 50, of 
which gross sum the amount received from 
the regular property tax was only $407,- 
414 05. The rest came from the sources 
just named. The present property tax, it 
is felt, ought not to be largely increased un- 
til conditions of commerce and agriculture 
are radically changed. 

It is certainly an indication of the loyalty 
and devotion of the Porto-Ricans that they 
are willing or seem to be willing to sacri- 
fice this financial advantage for the one 
thing they lack—the statutory declaration 
of citizenship. It is proof also of a very 
high order of patriotism in our representa- 
tives that they should show such solicitude 
about our doing the best thing for Porto 
Rico regardless of our own narrower inter- 
ests. 
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British Expenditure 


By Sydney Brooks 
Lowpon, March 28, 1903. 


Tur price of empire comes high. For 
the current year the English army and navy 
estimates teach the staggering total of 
nearly $350,000,000. No natién in the world 
is now spending so much on its defences, 
either actually or per capita; as Great 
Britain. Twenty years ago the entire ex- 
penditure of this country for all purposes 


_ was very little more than its present out- 


lay on the army and navy alone. Ten years 
ago the combined estimates for both ser- 
vites were less tlidn i8 iow spent on each. 
Within the last five years alone the army 
estitiates have inereased by over $60,000, 
000. Is the wealth of the country increas- 
ing in the same ratio? Statistics return a 
dubious and, as usual, an insufficient aii- 
swer; but they make clear the fact, for 
whatever it may be worth, that within the 
past decade the trade of the country has 
increased by little more than twenty-five 
per cent., as against a cent-per-cent increase 
on the national defences. One conclusion, 
at any rate, is being patently accepted by 
the people. It is that “this sort of thing 
eatitiot go on forever,” that a halt must 
be called soriewhere. But where? Cobden 
used to say that nothing was easier than to 
taise a cheer in the House of Commons by 
taising economy, and nothing harder, noth- 
tng more certain to lead to defeat, than to 
propose some specific reduction. The nation 
feels its expenses are running too far ahead, 
but where to retrench it does not know. It 
is nervous and apprehensive. The weari- 
ness that always follows a great war is 
stealing over it. The burden of empite is 
making itself felt. A profound distrust of 
the capacity of their rulers agitates the 
masses. In no one except Mr. Chamberlain 
have Englishmen the confidence that Ameri- 
cans place in Mr. Roosevelt, in Mr. Hay, in 
Mr. Root—the three strongest, most capa- 
ble, most sagacious administrators in the 
world of Anglo-Saxon politics. Consols 
which a few years ago stood at 115 are now 
at 91, and in all probability will fall still 
lower before long. One- sixteenth of every 
man’s income is claimed by the income tax. 
And all the time this appalling increase of 
expenditure continues, the strain grows 
yearly greater, the demands on the ex- 
chequer multiply with each fresh session of 
Parliament. Where will it all end? The 
country asks the question with feverish 
anxiety, but without receiving any very sat- 
isfactory response. It is haunted by spec- 
tres—of an immensely widened basis of tax- 
ation, of sheer inability to stand the pace, 
of socialism, and much else. Never was the 
weary Titan groaning so audibly under the 
too-vast orb of her fate. 

And yet on one thing all agree — that, 
come what may, the British navy must be 
supreme. By every Englishman that is re- 
garded not merely as a question of “ in- 
surance,” but of life. “ The fleet of England 
is her all-in-all,” wrote Tennyson, and the 
nation unreservedly subscribes to it. .The 
naval estimates are never criticised as being 
too high; there is the utmost rivalry among 
admirals, politicians, and popular “ ex- 
perts” to prove that they are not high 
enough. Parliament, as I write, is voting 
over $172,000,000 for the naval expenses of 
1903-4, It would vote twice as much were 
there any need for it. That the British 
fleet must more than equal the combined 
maritime power of any two rivals is not the 
platform of any particular party, but the 
faith and policy of all. It is as much a na- 
tional axiom as the Monroe Doctrine. There 
are some who even declare that the “ two- 
power standard” is not enough, that Great 
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Britain ought to prepare to meet the strong- 
est combination that any three powers could 
bring against her. But there is no one who 
would be content with a mere one-power 
standard, who would maintain that so long 
as the British fleet was stronger than the 
French or the Russian or the German all 
was well. It is the destiny and the pride of 
England to gauge from year to year the 
naval forces of her two most formidable 
rivals, and then to go one better. 

This is a matter which has long been 
withdrawn from the barren jugglery of party 
politics. Twenty-odd years ago the nation 
took it into its own hands and forced it 
upon the government. Reforms in England 
are often effected in this way. They work, 
that is, from the bottom upwards, not, as 
in Germany, from the top downwards. Like 
the free-trade movement, the demand for 
ati overwhelmingly strong navy was a pop- 
ular long before it was an official policy; 
and the nation has always more or less in- 
sisted on its being treated as an issue out- 
side of party. It would overthrow any gov- 
ernment that was suspected of starving the 
navy, and it is ready to foot any bill that 
the Admiralty cares to run up. The peri- 
odic “ scares” that sweep through the coun- 
try over some alleged defect in the size or 
efficiency of the fleet show the intensity of 
its determination to maintain the mastery 
of the seas. During the last few years 
those “scares” have been frequent and pro- 
longed. The Boer war and Mr. Balfour’s 
avowal that at one time there were not 
more than 3000 cartridges in the national 
arsenals, could not help making Englishmen 
ask whether the Admiralty might not, when 
put to the test, prove another War Office, 
whether the squadrons would not turn out 
to be as unready and as ill-equipped as the 
atmy corps. It was a grim and harassing 
doubt, that would not down. It brought 
the average Englishman to a yet fuller sense 
of the distinguishing qualities of modern 
naval warfare—its suddenness and its final- 
ity. It made him grasp the fact that a 
naval war is precisely one of those things 
it is impossible to “ muddle through”; that 
a defeat on the ocean is decisive and irrep- 
arable; that while a beaten army is still 
an army and may do better next time, a 
beaten fleet is no fleet at all, but a chaos 
of useless steel and iron. It made him 
realize that at sea there is no second chance, 
no time to reorganize or effect new disposi- 
tions or send round the corner for a mari- 
time Roberts; and that everything that is 
not done for the fleet in times of peace will 
have to remain undone in times of war. 
The reflex action of the Boer war was to 
stimulate almost as much interest in the 
navy as in the army, and the amazing blun- 
ders of the War Office undoubtedly put the 
Admiralty on the qui vive. As a result, 
large and well-considered reforms have been 
planned and are now being carried out; a 
new naval base—to offset the growing power 
of Germany—has been decided on; the train- 
ing of seamen has been revolutionized, and 
gunnery is at last taking in the British the 
foremost place it has long held in the 
American navy. The Admiralty, in short, 
is setting its house in order. It is an ex- 
pensive operation, but nobody minds that. 
So long as Englishmen can feel that the 
fleet is really ready, a weight is lifted from 
their minds of which Americans, in their 
happy security, have no knowledge—indeed, 
no conception. For that feeling no price 
can be too high. 

It is not, then, the expense of the navy, 
but of the army, that is terrifying England. 
For the current year the army estimates are 
actually larger than the navy. That fact 
alone, argue a good many Englishmen, is 
their best condemnation. England’s first 
and main line of defence must be the fleet. 
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It is “on the navy,” in the words of the 
old Elizabethan statute, “under the good 
providence of God, the wealth and welfare 
of this country mainly depend.” How, then, 
has it come about that she is spending more 
on her army than on her navy? Some, at 
any rate, of the cost must be put down to 
the fact that Mr. Brodrick is attempting 
a thorough reorganization of the whole army 
system. Mr. Brodrick is not by any means a 
great war minister. He is not a Roon nor a 
Root. But he is honest, painstaking, splen- 
didly grounded in details and technicalities, 
and has the bulldog courage, obstinacy also, 
that often goes with a slow-moving mind. 
I have it from Colonel Arthur Lee, whom all 
Americans will remember as the English 
military attaché during the Spanish war, 
that Mr. Brodrick has really effected many 
valuable reforms—reforms that cost money 
to make, but save it in the long run. Let 
this go to his credit. Also let it be re- 
membered that though the Boer war is over, 
a large garrison has still to be kept in South 
Africa, and that the increased pay is like- 
wise an important item in the estimates. 
But after making full allowance for Mr. 
Brodrick’s good work in decentralizing the 
War Office and improving Woolwich and 
Sandhurst, and for the exceptional and in- 
evitable expenses left by the war, the coun- 
try is still convinced that the true reason 
for the abnormal size of the estimates is 
to be found in Mr. Brodrick’s scheme of 
six army corps. The attacks on that scheme 
have within the last few weeks been ex- 
tremely damaging, both in and out of Par- 
liament. It was first brought forward in 
1901, during the stress of the Boer war, hur- 
riedly, and, as was thought, because the gov- 
ernment felt that “something must be 
done.” The Germans would not have set 
about the business in that spirit. They 
would have waited till the war was over 
and all its experience had been gathered— 
sifted. Mr. Brodrick, however, was anxious 
to score a run off his own bat, and could 
not wait. It will be always considered a 
curious and characteristic fact that what is 
perhaps the most sweeping change that has 
ever been made in the English military sys- 
tem should have been decided upon without 
taking the advice of England’s greatest mili- 
tary organizer. From first to last Lord Kit- 
chener was not consulted. The scheme is 
Mr. Brodrick’s, and Mr. Brodrick’s alone. It 
has been criticised from innumerable points 
of view, but chiefly from this—that it is 
altogether too big for England’s necessities. 
“Tf the navy is efficient,” says the popular 
voice of the country, “ we do not need three 
army corps of professional soldiers to be 
kept at home for emergency purposes. If 
it is not, then three army corps are not 
enough.” It is because Mr. Brodrick has 
not studied this argument that the country 
finds itself loaded with his wasteful, grand- 
iose, altogether disproportionate scheme. He 
seems to have forgotten, first of all, the navy, 
secondly, the volunteers, and thirdly, the 
fact that even England’s purse is not bot- 
tomless. 





If men would but observe the golden Mean 
in all their Passions, Appetites, and De- 
sires, and if in their Gratifications they 
followed the uncorrupt Dictates of Nature, 
and neither spurred her on beyond her 
Cravings, nor violently restrained her in her 
innocent Bias, they would enjoy a greater 
Measure of Health than they do, live with 
less Pain, and die with less Horror. 

George Cheyne. 


We easily tolerate an authority that we 
hope some day to exercise ourselves. 
Joubert. 








Joan of Arc Not to Be 
Canonized 


Anout three months ago the Congregation 
of Rites at Rome announced its resolution 
to deny canonization to Joan of Arc, giving, 
among its several réasons for its action, @ 
declaration to thé effeet that after a careful 
consideration of all evidence pteserited both 
for and against the fair Joan; it was tmpos- 
sible to arrive at’ any othér conclusion but 
that the ddmé in question was not entitléd 
to the surname of “maid” accorded to her 
by her admirers. The Congregation, more- 
over, held that she was guilty of faults of 
the most grave character in attacking Paris 
on the feast of the Blessed Virgin, and in 
signing a confession to the effect that her 
pretensions tod a divine mission were baséd 
on fraud, in the hope of escaping thereby 
the death to which she had been sentenced 
by the English. Besides these there were 
other and minor rfédasons. But the princi- 
pal ones ate that she was neither a heroine 
nor a maid, and these are held to destroy 
for all time the prospects of her canoniza- 
tion by thé Roman Catholic Church. 

The Roman Curia has always been hostile 
to the demands of the French Catholics for 
thé canonization of Joah of Arce. The idea 
was fitst started during the closing years 
of the reign of Napoleon III., and it is pos- 
sible that, had he remained on the throne 
atid continued to keep his troops in the 
Eternal City for the protection of the Papacy 
against the Kingdom of Italy, the shapely 
head of Joan of Are wotild have been sur- 
mounted ere this by the halo of the saints. 
But with the overthrow of the Empire, the 
cohsequént withdrawal of the French army 
of occupation ftom Rome, and thie subse- 
quent seizure of the Eternal City by the 
Italian govetiiment, the Vatican showed a 
disposition to becomé hypercritiecal with re- 
gard to the Maid of Orleans, and thé matter 
dragged dlong until Leo XIII. became Pope. 
He at once realized the importance of pleas- 
ing the Fretich Catholies, and of identifying, 
as far as possible, Frefich national senti- 
ment with Catholicism. 

Accordingly, after duly inquiring of Queen 
Victoria whether she had any objections to 
offer to the ¢ationizdtion of the Maid of 
Orleans, and receiving a reply in the nega- 
tive, Joan of Are was duly proclaimed 
“blessed,” which is the first step towards 
canonization. 

The fact that the Queen of Etigland—that 
is to say, a Protestdnt sovereign—should 
have been consulted by the Vatican about 
the ednonization of a Roman Catholic saint 
may excité some commeént. But it mitist be 
rétiembered that thé Maid of Orleans was 
put to death by the English, and that her 
alleged martyrdom at the hands of the lat- 
ter constituted one of ihe chief reasoris ad- 
vanced for her canonization. Moreover, at 
the time of his act¢ession Leo XIII. was thost 
anxious to establish friendly rélations arid, 
if possible, diplomatic ifiteteoursé with 
Great Britain, and did not wish, therefore, 
to do anything which might be construed at 
the Court of St. James as unfriendly. 

This declaration by the Congregation of 
Rites that Joan of Ate was riot entitled to 
the qualification of “maid” lends a hew 

‘importance to the pretensions put forward 
by several French noblemen, of a mote or 
less aiithentic character, to include her 
among their ancestresses. There have been 
some noblemen, including a pseudo-French 
duke, who have brought to this country 
family parchments and genealogical trees 
in which the name of the Maid of Orleans 
figures among their forebears. It is only 
fair to add, however, that the general pub- 
lic has always been agreed that Joan of Are 
left no descendants—at any rate of a 
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legitimate character. True, she had @ 
brother; and from this brother are descend- 
ed—not in the male line, but on the distaff 
side—the Marquis and the Counts de Ma- 
leyssie, one of whom, Count Stephen, is 
married to an American girl, who was a 
Miss Stears of New York, and who would 
have figured prominently in the grahd cere- 
monies in St. Peter’s af Rome, which were 
to have signé#lized the eahonization of the 
Maid of Orleans; had not the Congregation 
of Rites décided against it. The lineal male 
line in direct descent from Joan of Are’s 
only brother became extinct with the death 
of Charles du Lys, advoeate-general of the 
so-called Court of Aids in 1632. One of his 
daughters, however; married a certain M. 
Barentin, whose daughter im turn became 
the wife of the Marquis de Maleyssie in 
1684. The eldest son of this marriage was 
killed at the battle of Malplaquet, and left 
no issue. From the seéond soh, who im 
1723 married Philiberte de Bouillon, are de- 
scefided the present Marquis and Counts de 
Maleyssie. The American-born Countess de 
Maleyssie has among her most treasured 
possessions three authentic letters of the 
Maid of Orleans, signed “ Jehante.” 





A Retort from the Underworld 


Homer to Carnegie 
By Telephone to John Kendrick Bangs 


Or Carnegié I fain would speak, and of the 
solemn things he says, 

Of me and mine? Ha-ha! 
this un-Homerie smile, 

Yet doth it fill with lively mirth, not only 
self, but all my friends 

And neighbors in the seven spots wherein 
*tis rumored I was born, 

From Cyme unto Smyrna doth the merry 
laughtét loudly ring. 

I mind me not the pratings of this sage; 
this Pennsylvania Highlander, 

Who, like Colossus of ye ancient days, doth 
stand astride the sea, 

One -foct at Skibo placed and t’other ’mid 
the sooty depths of Pittsburg, 

And with a wotidfous lavish hand dispens- 
eth monuments to letters. 

He likes not me? Well, what of that? In 
this he is consistent since 

From immemorial time the sage hath been 
disciple of Protection; 

Artayed against * things foreign made, 
though self-exotic to the land. 

I blame him riot. With Dooley, Ade, and 
Mrs. Wigg’s Cabbage Patch, 

With Tarkington and Churchill, and the 
Man whose Hoe hath scarred our souls, 

Embroiled in competition with the Sages of 
our Grecian days, 

What tise hath he for Homer and his most 
stupendous fightitig crew? 

Yet when my dear Achilles he red-handedly 
doth strike, I would 

Return to Earth and give him one, straight 
from the shoulder sueh as Gog 

To Magog might have giveh for that he 
hath sat tipoti Achilles. 

A fighting-tnati? Aye, so he was indeed, 
but what of him 

Who sits in judgment and would have his 
gloried song made mean and low? 

Hath Catnegie himself ne’er made, e’en as 
I made Achilles bold, 

A thing to fight, to battle and embroil? 
I’ve heard 4 pléasant tale 


Excuse, I pray, 
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Of battle-ships, and critisers said to be of 
strength invulnerable; 

Of steel wrought but for castings used in 
war; guns, armor-plates, and such— 

In which this critic was so deep-involved 
there was no alibi. 

And hence it is if I were asked to write 
for some small syndicate, 

To fill the Sunday papers up with stuff 
that’s really fit to print, 

T’d choose the subject, deirer now than ever 
to my Grecian heart; 

“ Achilles and the Modern Man of War: 
Who Was It Builded Best? 

The Poet of the Ancient Greeks, or He Who 
Makes an Tron Clad?” 

The ore a minor god, perhaps, yet full of 
flesh and blood and soul; 

The other a Machine, an Engitie cold, de- 
signed to deal out death. 

And to receive with imperturbability the 
enemy ; 

A thing of iron, not of flesh, no blood, no 
semblance of a soul, 

But marlin-spikes and turrets round, and 
easy garboard strokes instead. 

And as for the construction it hath some- 
times happed, or so I’m told, 

That in the latter plates defective have been 
found in numbers large— 
Say twelve—while in mine own Achilles’ 
heel but one smail blow-hole was. 
Eheu! and Hoi Polloif Why send to exile 
one and not the other? 

The question may be Greek to some, but 
not to me who am a Greek. 

¥et, spite of all, do I forgive this sage for 
times are sadly changed, 

And stirely he but speaks as he doth think 
with perfect honesty. 

He in his own queer age ranks high amongst 
the figures “mongst whom I 

Would seem to be most like a quarter and 
a pluggéd niekel coin; 

An age that is Homeric in the things that 
he is strongest in. 

So let it not be chidings that I send. Let 
him and all of his 

For his own time sufficient be, let me and 
mine suffice for mine. 

In my time he was not, why should I 
strangely seek to be in his? 

And for the end, let that which ends all 
thitigs, whatever it may be, 

Present the Verdict that shall give to each 
the place that he hath won. 





Men in the Woman’s Hotel 


Ntw York, March 23, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 


Sir,—Referring to the article in your 
issie of March 21, permit me to say that 
your infotmant was under an entire misap- 
prehension in the staternent that men are 
not allowed in the dining-room of thé Hotel 
Martha Washington on the second floor. 
Men are not only allowed there, but the 
patronage of men and their families who re- 
side in apartmetits in the immediate neigh- 
borhood is welcomed. The difference be- 
tweeti the two rooms is that the second- 
floor dining-toom is conducted upon the 
American plan, and thé first-floor restaurant 
upon the European plan. If you will kind- 
ly make this correction, you will greatly 
oblige, Yours tritly, 

Tu WOMAN’s Hot&t Company. 
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The Restored White House 


Tue people of the United States, in their 
warm affection for the White House, have al- 
ways been jealous for its appearance. They 
have been reluctant to have any chahges 
made that would alter its architéctural 
character or detract from its dignity as a 





The Red Room as Restored 


suitable home for the President of the great 
Republic. Moreover, the people have always 
liked a President who received them freely 
in the White House, and whose entertain- 
ments there were in keeping with their 
ideals of the Presidential office. 

The people liked it when Mr. Roosevelt 
discarded the pretentious name Executive 
Mansion, and called this house by the name 
the people have always given to it, The 
White House. They were pleased when Mr. 
Roosevelt threw open its doors and invited 
there all men of varying degrees who had a 
claim upon his attention. They resented 
the absurd talk in Congress of extravagance 
and valued it at its worth—cheap oratory 
for political effect. They knew that they 
did not provide sufficiently by public appro- 
priation for the scale of entertainment that 
Mr. Roosevelt established, and that the 
heavy expense involved made serious inroads 
upon the private income of the President; 









A Corner of the Green Room 
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an expense that he bore ungrudgingly and 
without even private complaint. 

But when it was given out that alterations 
Were to be made to the White House which, 
including furnishings, would cost nearly 
$500,000 there were some misgivings. It 
would seem impossible to spend that amount 
of money without altering the appearance 
of the simple struct- 
ure or modifying its 
character. The ap- 
pearance has _ been 
changed, but only 
slightly, and that in 
accordance strictly 
with the original de- 
sigh. The building has 
become what it was 
intended to be, the 
home of the President, 
dnd not his business 
office with living rooms 
annexed. The White 
Housé has siinply been 
restored, made safe, 
healthful, habitable, 
that is all, and as the 
people have cote to 
understand this, they 
have given their coth- 
plete approval to the 
changes that have been 
made: 

Few persotis even 
now realize the serious 
conditions that éxisted 
in the White House 
before the improve- 
ments were made. It 
was hot safe. At 
every great etitertain- 
ment it was necessdry tb shore up the floors 
to keep them from breaking down. When 
the waiters walked about in the State din- 
ing-toom the dishes on the sideboards rat-: 
tled. What is known as the Garden floor, 
the one apparently in the basement as one 
enters from the north, but really the ground 
floor as dne enters frdm the south (the 
White House faces the south), was ¢luttered 
up with pipes and wires suspended from the 
ceiling: Arches had been cut away and the 
woodwork was all out of repair. The second 
floor, the living-room of the howise; was so 
uneveh that a new one had to be put in. 
The attic, where the servants slept; was a 
fire-trap, reached ohly by an elevator. The 
roof diainage was carried through the house 
in old troughs hollowed out of logs, which; 
as they rotted away, were lined with cop- 
per. Many of the beams were actually char- 
ted by defective insulation of electric wires, 
and the wonder was that the place had not 
burned down. The roof was almost teddy td 
fall in and a new one had to be put on. 
The truth was that the house was fright- 
fully dilapidated and unsafe frdm top to 
bottom. It had to be rebuilt from the in- 
side. 

The architects found the original plans 
in the Congressional Libfary. The Presi- 
dent insisted that these should be complied 
with strictly. The names for the vatious 
rooms—Blue, Green, Red, East, and State 
Dining-room—were ordered retained. The 
heating apparatus was lowered from the 
garden floor to the basement. The lighting 
apparatus was made modern and safe. The 
only outward change in the appearance of 
the house was to build two porticoes, pro- 
vided for in the original plans; one on each 
side and stretching clear actdéss the White 
House grounds: These give the fine archi- 
tectural effect, fromi which as a base the 
house rears itself in singularly effective 
dignity in the centre. 

The west terrace was partly in existence, 
but it was used for workshops and serv- 
ants’ quarters, and was marred by ungainly 
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A View of the Main Entrance 


greenhouses in front of it. The founda- 
tions of the east terrace were found in put- 
ting up the new one. The old one had been 
removed before 1870. 

An office for the President was placed in- 
conspicuously at the end of the west terrace 
—a temporary affair. It would not do: to 
mar the White House grounds by an im- 
posing office building. The garden floor was 
remodelled so that on state occasions guests 
could enter by the east terrace and make 
use of dressing-rooms designed for their 
comfort. Heretofore the guests have had to 
assemble on the north portico and run 
chances of taking cold, exposed to the 
weather. The State dining-room was en- 
larged to seat 107 guests instead of 60. Two 
historic mantels, beautifully carved; that 
had been imported from London, about the 
only historic furnishings in the house, were 
removed from the State dining-room, being 
too small for the places they occupied, and 





The White House Corridor 


one was placed in the Green Rootii and the 
other in the Red Room. The riew furtiish- 
ings were strictly in accordance with what 
they should be: 

And so the White House; enlarged in its 
interior appointments and miade safe, has 
been restored to its original design and pur- 
pose. It is now a fitting habitation for the 
First Citizen of the land. Its quiet dignity 
satisfies the eyé arid appeals to the patriotic 
ithpulses of evefy American. 
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Two weeks later the Canterbury Club 
held its second meeting. It was found that 
there were thirteen books on the table, and 
when the Matron discovered the fact, she at 
once moved that one of the books be re- 
moved. Thirteen was an unlucky number. 
There seemed to be some difficulty in 
choosing a victim, and the Cantankerous 
Critic grumbled in his beard about idle su- 
perstitions and old wives’ fables. The Hu- 
morist said he knew of at least one Thir- 
teen Club. The Matron scowled at him, and 
said ’twas flying in the face of Providence. 
Finally they decided on a meek, dapper, 
little volume that looked as if it wouldn’t 
be missed, but I am not going to name the 
title or author, for obvious reasons. The 
round dozen that remained were as follows: 


Lovey Mary. By Alice Hegan Rice (Cen- 
tury Co.). 

Horses Nine. By Sewell Ford (Scribner). 

What Manner of Man. By Edna Kenton 
( Bobbs-Merrill ). 

Under the Rose. By Frederic S. Isham 
( Bobbs-Merrill). 

Before the Dawn. By Joseph A. Altsheler 
(Doubleday, Page). 

The Lieutenant-Governor. By Guy Wet- 
more Carryl (Houghton, Mifflin). 

A Daughter of the Pit. By Margaret 
Doyle Jackson (Houghton, Mifflin). 

Spinners of Life. By Vance Thompson 
(Lippincott). 

A Lad of the O’Friels. By Seumas Mac 
Manus (McClure, Phillips). 

Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse. By Dora 
Greenwell McChesney (John Lane). 

The Substitute. By Will N. Harben 
(Harper). 

Walda. 
(Harper). 


By Mary Holland Kinkaid 


The meeting was called to order, and the 
Cantankerous Critic at once rose ‘with a 
copy of Lovey Mary in his hand. 


“Lovey Mary” 

*T took up this little volume,” he began, 
“with a marked prejudice against it, for 
which I do not hold the author responsible. 
I notice that she has protested against the 
use of her portrait for purposes of publicity, 
and in commending her for this nice reserve 
I must also condole with her abused sense 
of delicacy in seeing her little book blazoned 
forth as a cure for biliousness. The first 
time I caught sight of this placard in an 
‘L’ car, shouting at me that it ‘Cures 
the blues,’ it was flanked to right and left 
by similar placards of some quack specific 
also claiming to ‘Cure colds, coughs, bil- 
ious attacks, ete. To me, this sort of 
blatant advertising is so degrading in the 
service of letters that only my liking for 
the author’s previous book overcame my 
intellectual nausea. And I should have 
been sorry to miss reading Lovey Mary. As 
a tale it is better threaded than Mrs. Wiggs, 
and the author has wisely avoided straining 
for effect in constructing her story, recog- 
nizing that it is in the humorous delinea- 
tion of character her power lies, and not in 
any novelty of incident or situation. The 
story, like the people in it, is elemental, 
simple, obvious. It is Mrs. Rice’s gift of 
humor blent with ‘humanest affection’ 
that disarms the critic and takes captive 
the man. Nothing in the book became Lovey 
Mary so well as the way she went out of it. 
Do you not see her as she waves from the 
train platform at the receding Cabbage 
Patch? . ‘It ain’t hard to be good when 
folks love you,’ she said, with a little catch 
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in her voice. ‘I'll make ’em all proud of 
me yet!’” 

“ And she’ll do it,” nodded the Merchant 
with emphasis. “And when she does, and 
Mrs. Rice comes to tell it, may I be there 
to see and hear it. You may speak about 
the humor of Lovey Mary and Mrs. Wiggs, 
and of course it makes you laugh and grin 
till you’re ashamed of yourself, especially 
if you read them in the cars or the train as 
I did, but it’s the grit and brawn in Mrs. 
Rice’s characters that rouse one’s admira- 
tion, the determination to smile down ad- 
versity and win out somehow. There’s 
nothing mawkish or silly about them. There 
is a story of how Mrs. Wiggs sent Billy 
out on the horse for two watermelons, and 
how he brought them home, that is worth 
any number of Sunday-school yarns. Billy 
was told net to come home without those 
watermelons. But when he got to the field 
he found them all so big he couldn’t carry 
one, let alone two. What did he do? Come 
home without them? No, sir, that wasn’t 
the way Mrs. Wiggs brought her children 
up. Let me read you what he did: ‘ He jes 
set on the fence an’ thought awhile, then 
he took offen his jeans pants an’ put a wa- 
termelon in each leg an’ hanged ’em ’crost 
old Rollie’s back an’ come ridin’ home bare- 
legged.’ That’s the kind of boy the world 
hears of, sooner or later, mark my words.” 

“There is a profound lesson for all of 
us,” remarked the Young Clergyman, “in 
the chapter called ‘A Denominational Gar- 
den,’ but especially for the minister—a les- 
son of charity and tolerance with men’s 
beliefs and creeds and ecclesiastical crotch- 
ets. ‘There’s all sorts of Christians;’ as 
Miss Viny says, ‘some stands fer sunshine, 
some fer shade; some fer beauty, some fer 
use; some up high, some down low. There’s 
jes one thing all the flowers has to unite in 
fightin’ ag’inst —that’s the canker - worm, 
Hate. If it once gets in a plant, no matter 
how good an’ strong that plant may be, it 
eats right down to its heart.’ Mrs. Rice 
is not only a humorist and a humanist; she 
is a good theologian.” 

“T should .like to observe,” quoth the 
Humorist, “that my friend the Editor sub- 
mits that though Mrs. Rice’s humor is in- 
dividual and original with her, it is dis- 
tinctively American, and springs from the 
same source as that of Bret Harte. In fact, 
he claims that Mrs. Rice alone, of all our 
humorists, has caught the quintessence of 
Bret Harte’s humor, consciously or not, 
though the manner is her own.” 


“A Daughter of the Pit” 

“ Now if you want an example of what a 
woman of intelligence and some literary 
talent is liable to write when she lacks 
humor,” went on the Humorist, “take A 
Daughter of the Pit. This book is an illus- 
tration of what can be accomplished by 
plodding industry and fidelity to the fact 
without imagination or humor. The result 
is dulness and tedium, though it pains me 
to say so, for there is an abundance of rich 
material, some good scenes and characteriza- 
tion, and much painstaking in the effort 
to lay bare the workings of a young girl’s 
heart and mind, reared as the daughter of 
a pitman, but with strivings of soul above 
her station. Eliza Whitlake ought to have 
become an interesting personality in the 
hands of an imaginative writer; in the 
pages of this book she remains a colorless 
prig.” 

“T could almost: fancy,” said the Can- 
tankerous Critic, “that I was reading one 
of Dinah Mulock’s household tales, hoary 
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with piety and priggishness, as I conned 
wearily the pages of A Daughter of the Pit. 
No light or shade—the wicked are unmiti- 
gatedly wicked and are punished according- 
ly; the good are so good and are rewarded 
accordingly. Eliza’s hankerings after mate- 
rial advancement, mingled with mild good- 
ness and pietism, find their goal in the 
wealthy young American who comes to the 
English mines prospecting. Her sister, who 
is much more alive, though cut to a well- 
worn pattern, chooses ill, and bites the dust 
for it. Yet, I suppose this book will find 
its way into many a Sunday-school library 
because of its innocuous and mild morality.” 

“ And why not?” asked the Young Clergy- 
man. “ You are altogether too.crushing in 
your judgment of this book. Suppose it is 
like the works of the author of John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman, and A Noble Life. Have 
these books not had an influence for good 
on the young? And is there not a young 
generation to-day for whom A Daughter of 
the Pit and books like it, elevating in tone, 
teaching the nobility of goodness, the law 
of kindness, the ugliness and heinousness of 
sin, are needed? There is not any great 
complexity or weighty problems in the lives 
of the struggling poor with whom this story 
deals; their aims and needs are fundamental 
and their conditions circumscribed. I think 
that the only problem that enters into these 
lives was stated by one of them when he 
commented thus on another character in the 
book, a hard, selfish woman: ‘I often won- 
der why God lets such people be. Maybe 
it is that we may understand better what 
the world would be without love. Perhaps 
it is to teach us the beauty of kindness one 
to another.’ This simple problem—a prob- 
lem of character that more especially needs 
to be considered by the young—is, to my 
mind, presented in the working out of this 
story with great clearness and conviction. 
I trust that I am showing no disrespect to 
the author when I hope that A Daughter of 
the Pit will be placed on our library shelves 
beside the worthy works of Dinah Mulock.” 

The Matron and the Sentimentalist purred 
approvingly and shot glances of admiration 
at the Young Clergyman as he sat down. 
The Scholar lightened the strain to some 
extent by remarking: “ By the way, I read 
on page 255 of A Daughter of the Pit that 
the ‘ Oceanic sails in three days from New 
York.’ It is one of those curious anachron- 
isms that an author sometimes perpetrates, 
for, as a matter of fact, the Oceanic wasn’t 
built at the period in which the story is laid. 
I remember about a year ago reading an 
historical romance of the times of Alfred 
the Great, in which a number of besieged 
Christian ladies were described as lifting 
up their voices in singing Cardinal New- 
man’s hymn, ‘Lead, Kindly Light ’—all 
three verses being printed in full to add to 
the impression on the reader!” 


“Horses Nine”’ 

“Speaking of the Sunday-school library,” 
observed the Matron, “ here is a book that 
ought to go on its shelves beside Black 
Beauty. Horses Nine will delight every- 
body who loves horses, and the writer takes 
the point of view in telling his stories that 
insures interest, especially young readers. 
Not unlike Mr. Thompson-Seton’s manner, 
he gets, as it were, inside the horse, and tells 
what happened to him, viewing men and 
things through the horse’s eyes. There is 
the story of ‘Skipper’ who became a ‘ Blue- 
ribboner’; of ‘Calico’ who began life on a 
farm and landed in Barnum and Bailey’s; 
of ‘Old Silver’ of the Gray Horse Truck, 
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the firemen’s favorite; and so on. The 
author has not only a wide knowledge of the 
horse and its ways, but, what is more es- 
sential, a strong affection for the equine 
race which enables him to treat his subject 
very sympathetically.” 

“And he has humor, too,” quoth the 
Humorist. “The story of Barnacles and 
how he assisted at the splicing of Captain 
Bean and Stashia Buckett is one of the 
funniest stories I have ever read.” 

“No doubt about it,” remarked the Can- 
tankerous Critic, sententiously, “ Horses 
Nine is the best volume of horse stories that 
has ever been written. Both as an artistic 
product and a humane gospel it is worth 
all the Black Beautys that were ever penned. 
I’d like to see a copy of the book in the 
hands of every young person, and every 
carrier and coachman ought to read it.” 

“T shall call the attention of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals to the book,’ concluded the Senti- 
mentalist. 


‘What Manner of Man”’ 


“T like What Manner of Man,” said the 
Sentimentalist, “for its touching portrait 
of Clodah and its picturesque descriptions 
of the wild western coast of Scotland. In 
the latter respect it recalled the pleasure 
William Black’s novels used to give me. 
And Clodah is not unlike some of the 
Scottish novelist’s attractive heroines. How 
well Edna Kenton reveals the young tumul- 
tuous soul of the Highland girl when the 
mounting fever within makes her turn from 
the commonplace life about her to follow 
the great natural instinct of every woman 
child toward the luring fascination of the 
unknown. She was what Mrs. Ward in 
Lady Rose’s Daughter calls ‘a child of 
feeling.’ And when the great London artist 
appears on the Island of Rohan in search 
of a model for his painting of ‘The Chris- 
tian Martyr,’ it is natural that her dreams 
and imaginings should fasten upon him, and 
that she should fall an easy prey to his 
artistic rapture, mistaking it for a deeper 
emotion. They are married and proceed to 
London, and then begins Clodah’s disillusion- 
ment and martyrdom, ending in her flight 
back to her island home, closing her eyes 
on the scenes they first opened upon, but 
what an experience lay between! As for 
Thayer the artist, one cannot hold him ac- 
countable as one would other men. His art 
engrossed him; it was his life; he meant 
no harm to the gentle Clodah; his seeming 
cruelty was a moral obsession. His remorse 
was keen and genuine, and he suffered for 
his blindness in self-abasement and renunci- 
ation. He was an artist, be it remembered, 
and to sin against the artistic temperament 
was more heinous than to sin against any 
moral code.” 

“That is a very dangerous doctrine, my 
young friend,” observed the Clergyman. 
“The artistic temperament is too often 
used to cover a multitude of sins, and is 
synonymous with selfishness and self-indul- 
gence. Temperament is not intended by 
nature to be the master; temperament is 
the servant of the mind, and character must 
always be the master if temperament is to 
serve noble ends. As for this book, frank- 
ly, I do not like it. Clodah in her maiden 
sweetness and purity is an exquisite picture, 
but she is used as a fillip to the sensual 
estheticism of Thayer, who, the author 
tells us, was a man in whom the passions 
had had so much indulgence that it took 
more than a passing whim to rouse them to 
keenness.” 

“He was a selfish beast,” interrupted the 
Matron, “and when he carried off that 
sweet young thing, all dreams and inno- 
cence, from her Highland home to his den 
in London, it was like seeing a dove in the 
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brute grasp of an ourang-outang. I shall 
certainly not allow my daughters to be con- 
taminated by it.” 

“T want to rescue one passage from the 
book,’ resumed the Young Clergyman, 
“which embodies a truth that marks the 
sincerity of the author in writing her book. 
Clodah says her father used to tell her that 
‘too much thinking on evil things leads one 
to evil deeds, an’ that no man is strong 
enough to stand before evil to learn it, for 
he has to take some o’ it into his heart. 
An’ that evil desire leads him to take others 
into sin an’ shame, an’ that there’s no thing 
on earth to be desired good enough to need 
the sacrifice o’ a living soul.’ ” 

“TI wonder,” spoke up the Scholar, gently, 
“if Edna Kenton was ever in the north- 
west of Scotland. I hardly think so, or she 
would have known that they do not speak 
the Lowland Scots dialect there which she 
puts into the mouths of her characters. Be- 
sides, on an island like Rohan, sequestered 
from the mainland, they speak Gaelic only, 
to this day. Her Scots dialect is, as a 
matter of fact, an American corruption of 
the real thing. However, there is little of 
it, but it is a pity that in what there is of 
it she did not stick to pure English with a 
Gaelic word here and there to suggest the 
original. Again, the postal address of 
Clodah’s home would not be ‘ Rohan Island, 
Great Britain,’ within the realm, but North 
Britain or Scotland, the latter being really 
the correct form.”. 

“What Manner of Man is simply a wo- 
man’s attempt to blend Zola and William 
Black,” observed the Cantankerous Critic, 
“and they won’t blend—Gallic or Gael, 
French or Anglo-Saxon, never will blend or 
meet at any given point. The races are 
poles apart. No Englishman would have 
acted as Thayer did. I hope when Edna 
Kenton writes her next novel she will re- 
frain from making her serious people talk 
essays like Thayer and Hilda on almost 
every occasion of their meeting.” 


“Before the Dawn’ 

“Mr. Joseph Altsheler, who has enter- 
tained us with several good stories of 
American history,” said the Sentimentalist, 
“has further enlivened us with a story of 
the fall of Richmond, appropriately called 
Before the Dawn. The interest is centred in 
Lucia Catherwood, a Northern girl who 
finds her way into Richmond and is sus- 
pected of being a spy. Of course there is a 
gallant young Southerner who falls in love 
with her, and favors her, while fighting on 
the opposite side. It is prettily told, 
though a trifle long. I was disappointed 
not to learn who the spy really was that 
stole the papers, if it wasn’t Lucia, and the 
author seems to have forgotten to tell where 
Lucia hid that time the officers searched 


Miss Grayson’s cottage and couldn’t find 


her—but it is a good story.” 

“T’m tired of these civil war stories,” 
blurted the Cantankerous Critic, “ espe- 
cially when written by merely clever au- 
thors. This one hasn’t even the merit of an 
original plot, although one could say the 
same thing of Hamlet. It is on the old lines; 
the hero and heroine on opposite sides 
of the war; the heroine a suspected spy, 
and the hero torn *twixt love and honor; 
then the usual rendezvous for the heart-to- 
heart talk, the hospital, where the hero- 
ine nurses the hero. Then it is time writers 
were letting up on the threadbare formula, 
how he or she did so and so ‘in the usual 
Southern fashion,’ or ‘with the ornate 
courtesy of the old South, or ‘like the 
cream of the old South.’ Then there are 
‘our Southern women, my boy, who stand 
supreme for beauty and wit!’ and the man 
who ‘seemed different, indeed, from the 
average Southerner, and so forth. ‘The 
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trouble with Redfield,’ says some one in the 
book, ‘is that he wants all the twenty- 
four hours of every day for his own talk- 
ing.’ The trouble with this author is that 
he has the same fault in his fiction; there 
is too much tall talk in these 372 pages—it 
interferes with what is, after all, a pretty 
interesting story.” 

“T think you are too sore on him,” re- 
torted the Merchant. “I rather enjoyed the 
story as I read it on the train going out 
and in to my business. Prescott was a fine, 
manly fellow, and Lucia was worthy of all 
he went through for her. There must have 
been many such incidents during the war, 
and it is interesting to have it brought 
home to you in this pleasant way. I do 
wish, however, with the Sentimentalist, that 
the author had not forgotten to acquaint 
us with Lucia’s hiding-place, but that is the 
veriest trifle, and does not mar one’s whole- 
some enjoyment.” 


“The Lieutenant-Governor 

“ There is a class of novels,’ resumed the 
Cantankerous Critic, “which is not litera- 
ture, and yet which represents a very thick 
crop among the fiction that is being daily 
produced in this country, a class which I 
should designate as belonging to the Fourth 
Estate. They are the work of certain as- 
piring young journalists, ambitious to en- 
ter the ranks of the writers of fiction. Now 
take Mr. Carryl’s story, The Lieutenant- 
Governor. Mr. Carryl has written some 
clever short stories, nonsense verse and 
other verse; indeed, he has written some 
very beautiful poetry. But when he comes 
to write a novel it is a strange jumble of 
observation, experience, pedantry, and ob- 
stinate theory. There are good bits in The 
Lieutenant - Governor; some fine character 
sketches, a spirit of true patriotism and a 
dramatic climax when the way out is opened 
for the Lieutenant-Governor by the shoot- 
ing of the Governor. But all through the 
narrative there is a sense of failure to real- 
ize the characters and their action in the 
situations which are meant to develop the 
story. One of Mr. Carryl’s weaknesses is 
his tendency to drop into long rhetorical 
speeches for the explanation of his motives. 
And then the ending is all wrong and con- 
trary to all the dictates of art or reason.” 

“Yes, that ending made me furious,” re- 
plied the Matron. “There surely was some 
other way of solving the difficulty than al- 
lowing patriotic principle to hang the friend 
who, by shooting the Governor, freed the 
State from ignominy and ruthlessness and 
gave Barclay his opportunity to serve his 
country. Besides, the act was really in- 
spired by a fanatic insanity.” 

“It is a bad anticlimax, I must admit,” 
remarked the Scholar, “and seems quite un- 
necessary. It does not add anything to the 
dignity of Barclay’s stubborn stand for 
equity and justice, and gives him a taint of 
priggishness that one had not suspected in 
him. It almost seems erratic on the au- 
thor’s part, and lacks the convincing power 
of sincere art.” 


‘Spinners of Life” 

* Another novel that comes under this cat- 
egory,” continued the Cantankerous Critic, 
in pursuit of his argument, “is Mr. Vance 
Thompson’s Spinners of Life. When a 
writer uses such phrases as ‘ Silence is most 
golden in the specification of friendship, and 
when employed in the particularizing of in- 
timate emotion, the silver of speech is apt 
to turn to veriest tinsel,’ or the ‘ pachy- 
dermatous inertia of the citizens of Alle- 
ghenia,’ or the ‘Achilles’ heel of the 
community,’ as Mr. Carryl does; or when 
Mr. Thompson says, ‘There was a bell at 
his elbow and he spun a silver ripple of 
sound out of it,’ then you detect the ear- 
marks of the journalist and the facile 








phrase- maker. Style in its last analysis 
discards all affectation and tricks of rhet- 
oric. Zven Stevenson, ‘sedulous ape’ 
though he called himself, knew this and put 
the inimitable stamp of his own mint upon 
his rememberable phrases before issuing 
them. Another grievance I have against 
these books is that instead of appealing to 
life they depend upon something bizarre, 
eccentric, or extraordinary in their situa- 
tions to attract. The conclusion of The 
Lieutenant - Governor was _ undoubtedly 
planned in this way, and the whole fabric 
of Spinners of Life rests on the following 
proposition from Rousseau: ‘If, in order 
that you might inherit a good fortune from 
a mandarin, living in some far-away China, 
whom you had never seen, nor heard of, 
it were necessary for you merely to touch 
a spot on your wall—would you touch it 
and kill the mandarin?’ This is actually 
what Gaffney, out at elbows, does, and the 
rest of the story is an unfolding of the 
result.. It is interesting, if fantastic, and 
is built together, piece by piece, almost like 
a play; indeed, it is as a theatrical experi- 
ment, very clever, very ingenious, very amus- 
ing, that we view it, and I don’t think Mr. 
Thompson wants us to take it too seriously.” 


““A Lad of the O’Friels” 

“T wonder,” said the Sentimentalist, 
“how the Critic would classify A Lad of 
the O’Friels. It isn’t a novel, for it has 
no plot; it isn’t even a story, for it can 
scarcely be said to have beginning or end. 
It opens among the gentle Irish peasantry 
of Knockagar on the eve of Nuala’s coming, 
and it ends with young Toal’s return from 
the States without any apparent reason ex- 
cept that the author chooses to drop his 
rambling tale there. But it is no less 
than he claims. It is a novel as a poet 
would write it, and Seumas MacManus 
is, in the heart of him, a poet, and never 
poet loved his native land as he loves Ire- 
land. It is the story of his heart. Dinny 
O’Friel— always dhreamin ’—tells the tale, 
and there is undoubtedly much of Seumas 
MacManus in Dinny. He has that magic 
quality of making the land and its people 
so human and picturesque, you want to 
make a pilgrimage to the home of his 
thoughts and behold its beauty for your- 
self. But the secret of it all lies in the soul 
of the poet.” 

“And what a wag he is!” quoth the 
Humorist. “Such a lover of fun and pure 
mirth and rollicking humor, for Seumas 
MaeManus would be no Irishman if he 
wasn’t continually alive to the humorous 
side of things. It is the salt of life to him. 
Indeed, it is through his humor that he 
weaves his spell in legend and story and 
song as he keeps your interest alive in his 
handful of quaint, lovable characters.” 

“It is one of the quiet books,” said the 
Scholar, “to be cherished by the few who 
care for work that is genuine in feeling, 
sincere and beautiful in its art—a_ book 
that will crave to be read now and then, 
just as some old familiar strain comes into 
your mind and clamors to be heard again. 
And it is the books and the melodies that 
endear themselves to fond remembrance that 
have a lien on life.” 


“Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse”’ 

“Tf there is one kind of novel that bores 
me worse than the civil-war novel,” ob- 
served the Cantankerous Critic, “it is the 
story of Roundhead and Cavalier. Cornet 
Strong of Ireton’s Horse is no better and 
no worse than dozens of Puritan novels that 
I have read, and if you like this sort of 
thing, you will like this one; if not, you 
won't.” 

“T think the story is hampered by one 
serious defect,” remarked the Sentimentalist. 
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“It is in the main a battle-field tale in 
which woman and love don’t begin to figure 
until the book is drawing to a close. Then 
the character of Cornet Strong is drawn 
with such masculine firmness, and so lack- 
ing any trace of womanliness, that when 
the surprise of the climax comes, reveal- 
ing the sex of the soldier in disguise, it 
does so with a shock that is disagreeable 
and far from pleasing.” 

* Yes,” interrupted the Matron, “and es- 
pecially as the disclosure occurs just after 
you learn that Cornet Strong has struck 
down Captain Standish, who is her son, be- 
cause of his love for the Irish Royalist girl. 
That act is so abhorrent to the maternal in- 
stinect that it is practically inconceivable.” 

“Just so,’ cut in the Cantankerous 
Critic; “my argument again. It is the 
tendency in amateur novelists to resort to 
artifice and theatrical expedients for start- 
ling effects and climaxes.” 


“The Substitute ee 


“You have noticed,” observed the Hu- 
morist, “that there are books which seem to 
shout ‘cheer up!’ at you from every page. 
Well, here’s a book that had just that effect 
on me. The Substitute is written by an op- 
timist, one who sees life whole, who believes 
that it is good and wholesome. Yet he is 
not blind to its aches and ills, and there are 
several characters in this Georgia tale who 
have their share of trouble before their 
meed of joy comes to them. Mr. Harben 
is as genuine a humorist in this book as he 
proved himself in Abner Daniel. Even the 
most pathetic figure in the story, old Hiram 
Hillyer, is not without his humorous side. 

“Hiram Hillyer is, to my mind,” said the 
Young Clergyman, “one of the most inter- 
esting and touching human problems I have 
run across in a long time. An old man pay- 
ing a lifelong atonement, suffering agonies 
of remorse, for the crime of murder done in 
self-defence and hot anger years ago—so 
many years ago that everybody has for- 
gotten it and exonerated him as the court 
did at the time of his trial and acquittal— 
and yet he is in a worse state than if he 
were in jail. ‘The fear o’ meetin’ my God 
was awful,’ he tells George Buckley, whose 
life is bound up with his efforts at atone- 
ment. ‘I come clear in the eyes o’ the world, 
but, as God knows, not in my own. That 
crime is before me, wakin’ or sleepin’. I 
often dream that I never done it, an’ day- 
light gives that the lie. The haunting 
misery of that soul, suffering in silence and 
despair, is a living, throbbing reality. There 
is a spiritual force in the slow-working 
leaven that gradually leads to light and 
joy which has the true ring of life in it. 
And the author’s triumph is in the natural, 
or rather, the spiritual, triumph of the old 
man, which has nothing accidental or arti- 
ficial in its solution; it just happened as it 
might have done in real life. I think that 
to many who may be groaning under the 
burden of remorse for some past deed of 
guilt this book will have a message, a gos- 
pel which is not a vain thing, but which 
partakes of that hope which saves man- 
kind.” 

* You have spoken for Mr. Hillyer,” re- 
marked the Matron; “now I want to say 
a word for Mrs. Hillyer. The endurance, 
the good-nature, the smiling countenance 
hiding the heavy heart which divined, all 
unknown to her husband, the secret sorrow 
which ate like a canker at his hidden ex- 
istence, were heroic. Yet she bore herself 
as other women, and accounted herself as 
no more than they. She had always a 
hearty word and a kindling smile for the 
dejected and struggling. You may feel 
grateful for old man Hillyer, but for my 
part I thank Mr. Harben for this good, sen- 
sible woman, who, ‘ when folks was continu- 
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ally a-complainin’, as she says, exhorted 
them in scriptural language, ‘ Don’t kick 
agin the pricks.’ And that’s good philoso- 
phy. As she goes on to illustrate, ‘Ef you 
set down on a board with a tack in it, the 
harder you set the more tack you git, 
an’ that’s so with life; it’s full of tacks, 
an’ don’t you forgit it.’ ” 

“T guess that’s what Mrs. Wiggs meant,” 
said the Merchant with a laugh, “ when she 
said that she made it a practice to put all 
her worries down in the bottom of her 
heart, then ‘ set on the lid an’ smile.’ ” 


““Walda”’ 

“Walda,” said the Sentimentalist, “is 
the book that I like best of all the dozen. 
If for nothing else, it is so refreshing to 
have a heroine who is good yet womanly, 
and not one of those vexed, tormented souls 
stretched on the rack of psychological anal- 
ysis or physiological dissection. Walda is 
a simple, pure, beautiful maiden who has 
been set apart by the Zealots of Zanah— 
somewhere out West, I believe—as their 
coming prophetess. Meanwhile, a stranger, 
an artist from the outside world, enters by 
chance and is of timely medical assistance 
to Walda’s father. Love draws the twain 
together, and the gradual awakening of 
this human passion, deprecated in Zanah, 
is exquisitely portrayed and as subtly un- 
folded as the opening of the bud into flower 
beneath the warm sun. There is oppo- 
sition, and Walda suffers in the conflict be- 
twixt religious and filial duty and the call 
of love. The setting is fresh and uncon- 
ventional and lends zest to an old theme.” 

“The author of Walda,’ observed the 
Scholar, “evidently knows the power that 
lies in restraint and the beauty that resides 
in simplicity. There are several situations 
in the story which fairly tug for melodra- 
matic treatment, but she has kept a firm 
hand on the movement and preserved its 
refined and restrained action intact. Yet 
for this reason, the appeal of Walda as a 
living, pulsating being is stronger and more 
individual.” 

“Walda is the figure upon whom the 
drama centres, of course,” said the Can- 
tankerous Critic, “and a most appealing fig- 
ure, I grant, notwithstanding her conven- 
tional lover; but the character that to me 
stands head and shoulders above all others 
in this book is the schoolmaster, Gerson 
Brandt. His is the most human, as it is the 
most memorable portrait in Walda. There 
is a heroic fibre, an endurance in silence, a 
capacity for sacrifice in him, which comes 
out clear and distinct before our eyes, as 
if the man had lived and suffered to our 
knowledge. Mrs. Kinkaid has every reason 
to feel proud of this creation, as it re- 
mains in the memory—lone, silent, enduring 
in a great pathos of loneliness.” 


“Under the Rose” 

“Under the Rose,’ continued the Can- 
tankerous Critic, “is a merry-going tale of 
courts and court fools in the France of 
Rabelais, when Francis was King and 
Charles I. was Emperor, which might have 
won a wider hearing a few years ago when 
‘Zenda’ was the password to the heart of 
the reading public. Of course it is romance, 
and is cooked after the romantic recipe, 
though, to be sure, the ingredients have 
been well mixed to present a rather novel 
and attractive dish. It has a certain charm 
and fine air which are pleasing, and the 
style passes well for a thin counterfeit of 
The Forest Lovers. My pleasure in the 
story might have been greater but for the 
pictures. I like Christy all right in half- 
tone, but these crude, staring color plates 
gave me mental jaundice.” 

“TI enjoyed Under the Rose thoroughly,” 
the Merchant burst in. “I could scarcely 
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lay it down, once I had started it. It held 
my interest right up to the last, and I 
couldn’t tell, for the life of me, just how 
it was going to come out until I was well 
in sight of the finish.” 

“T think Under the Rose,’ observed the 
Sentimentalist, “a most beautiful romance, 
full of warmth and color, and bathed in an 
atmosphere of the most exquisite and tender 
charm. The style is not a counterfeit, the 
Critic notwithstanding, but is of a part 
with the tale, of a flexibility and delicacy, a 
virility and refinement, a humor .that is 
sweet yet oftentimes biting, woven into the 
very tapestry of true romance. This is no 
swashbuckling, roystering tale, but that 
finer, rarer, more gracious art descended 
from the Romaunt of the Rose.” 

The Scholar was appealed to for an 
opinion. “ Well,” said he, “I should say 
the truth lay between the Critic and the 
Sentimentalist, and I think that it lies near- 
er the latter than the former.” Then, smil- 
ing, he added, “I shall read it, and let you 
know if my guess is right.” 


The meeting was then adjourned. 





Books and Bookmen 


Tue latest claimant for public suffrage 
is Wee Macgreegor. There is no tyrant like 
the enfant terrible. In Scotland, where our 
hero rose to power and reigns supreme, we 
understand that for the moment all theo- 
logical differences have been waived in favor 
of Wee Macgregor’s absolute monarchy. 
There is only one power in Scotland that 
can overthrow the cast-iron grip of theology 
and metaphysics, and that is humor. Wee 
Macgreegor is the usurper of the hour. 
“And a little child shall lead them.” 
Isaiah’s words are as true to-day as they 
were in his own time; indeed, he is the most 
modern of the prophets. There is something 
very beautiful, very touching, very won- 
derful in the sight of a little child arresting 
the busy, bustling mart in its hurrying 
drift, to lead it into the quiet shelter of a 
humanizing atmosphere, loosening its heart- 
strings and slackening the terrific strain 
under the beneficent influence of a glad- 
dening humor and a refreshing simplicity. 
This is the spectacle that has been wit- 
nessed during recent weeks by our kinsmen 
across the sea; this, too, is what we may 
witness erelong if Wee Macgregor suc- 
ceeds in touching the hearts of his kin in 
this country. For is not the child at home 
in any land, the offspring of the universe? 


There have been many children of fiction 
who have had the world at their feet—who 
of us can ever forget. Helen’s Babies?—but 
Wee Macgregor differs from them all. He 
has his own quaint, boyish individuality, 
and, as the critics have one and all agreed 
in saying, recent fiction has given us 
no more delightfully whimsical or quiet- 
ly sympathetic creations than this sturdy, 
human wee laddie, his father and mother 
and his small sister Jeannie. Long before 
you are half through the book you are on 
intimate terms with all four, and as keen- 
ly interested in their experiences as if they 
were a living family, and you were actually 
acquainted with them. Yet those experi- 
ences are absolutely of the ordinary, and are 
related without a trace of extravagance or 
exaggeration. The family goes out shop- 
ping together of a Saturday afternoon, and 
Wee Macgregor keeps up a running fire of 
questions; they pay a visit to the Zoo; they 
go out to tea at Aunt Purdie’s, a trying and 
onerous ordeal, for Aunt Purdie’s goodman 
1s a well-to-do grocer, and they are getting 
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up in the world; they visit Macgregor’s 
grandparents at the seaside, and Mac- 
gregor insists on taking an oar when they 
go out rowing; Macgregor is unwell and his 
father nurses him;—whatever it is, and 
wherever they go, you follow them with the 
warmest interest and the kindliest, heartiest 
laughter in the world. It is in the homely 
naturalness and simplicity of its humor 
that the supreme charm of the little book 
lies. Yet underlying its comic and amusing 
element there is a fund of tenderness eand 
sympathy which is most touching. Your 
true humorist is also a humanist, and the 
author of Wee Macgreegor knows that the 
well-springs of laughter and tears lie close 
together, and has blent them with delicate 
art and sureness of touch. 


Not since Mr. J. M. Barrie quickened our 
sense of humor and aroused our sensibili- 
ties with A Window in Thrums has there 
been any Scottish writer who could claim 
to rival him as a gentle humorist as does 
the author of Wee Macgreegor. Subtle and 
delicate in insight, playful in his touches 
of humor, deeply in love with his charac- 
ters, there is much to suggest Barrie. But 
the creator of Wee Macgregor is a dis- 
tinct personality, as Wee Macgregor him- 
self is an original creation. The au- 





‘“Wee Macgreegor”’ 


thor of Wee Macgreegor is Mr. J. J. Bell, a 
native of Glasgow, and about thirty years 
of age. He was educated at the Glasgow 
University, where he began his first at- 
tempts at writing, In 1898 he became as- 
sistant editor of The Scots Pictorial, an old- 
established Glasgow weekly. Through Mr. 
John Lane he published two books, The 
New Noah’s Ark and Jack of all Trades, 
consisting of clever jingling rhymes for chil- 
dren, and revealing the intuitive knowledge 
of child life which is evident in Wee Mac- 
greegor. He has been a constant contrib- 
utor of sketches, stories, and verses to the 
leading London magazines, as well as to 
several Scottish periodicals, most of his 
work appearing over the initials “J. J. B.” 
Lately he resigned his editorial work to 
devote his whole time to writing. One feels 
certain that Mr. Bell has a future in lit- 
erature, whatever form it may eventually 
take. Meanwhile we are grateful for Wee 
Macgreegor. The Scots dialect is a hard 
nut to erack, but a little perseverance will 
well reward the reader with a kernel worth 
biting into; after the first few pages it is 
astonishing how familiar one becomes with 
the dialect and how easy it is to comprehend 
the meaning. We should not be surprised 
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to see Wee Macgreegor rivalling in popu- 
larity the famous Bonnie Brier Bush stories. 


The death of John Henry Shorthouse, the 
author of John Inglesant —the book that 
Andrew Lang declared he had denied him- 
self when he was beguiled into reading Rob- 
ert Elsmere — recalls the interesting fact 
that the book was rejected by the firm of 
Smith, Elder, & Co., on the advice of Mr. 
James Payn, their literary adviser. Payn 
denied this, and talked of bringing an ac- 
tion against those who could so accuse him 
of gross unfitness for his post. He took his 
complaint to the late Mr. George Smith. 
Mr. Smith listened quietly to Payn’s indig- 
nant remonstrance, and then said: 

“TI should let it alone if I were you. 
What does it matter what that kind of peo- 
ple say about you?” 

Payn insisted, until the twinkle in Smith’s 
eye caught his attention. 

“Is there any reason,” he asked then, 
“why I should not contradict this man?” 

“Well, yes; the fact is we did reject the 
book.” 

“What? Do you mean to say I rejected 
John Inglesant ?” 

“T am afraid so; at all events we did it 
amongst us. I don’t blame you; I think it 
even now a dullish book.” 

* And you never told me? Never let fall 
a word of it all these years?” 

“Certainly not. I thought it might dis- 
tress you. I should not have told you now 
but that I was taken unawares.” 

Payn used to tell this story as a tribute 
to the admirable qualities of Mr. Smith. 


COLORABLE IMITATION, 
Or, a J. M. Barrie’sment of Titles. 


Punch says that the sincerest form of 
flattery has already overtaken The Little 
White Bird, A publisher announces The 
Little Red Fish. Punch understands that 
the following works are in preparation: 


The Little Blue Bottle; 
The Little Blue Pill; 

The Little Black Eye; 

The Little Pink Pearl; 

The Little Purple Emperor ; 
The Little Brown Boot; 
The Little Yellow Jaundice; 
The Little Scarlet Fever; 
The Little Gray Hair; 

The Little Gold Stopping. 


The Letters of a Self-made Merchant to 
his Son, by Mr. George H. Lorimer, was pub- 
lished recently in England, and is already 
making a record sale there. The heads of 
large business houses, it is said, are giving 
it away to their clerks. One firm is known 
to have bought a thousand copies for this 
purpose, On this side the book has just 
gone into its hundredth thousand. The rea- 
son for the success of the book is not far to 
seek. Its shrewd humor and homely aphor- 
isms together with the quaint personality 
of old John Graham make it appeal with 
equal interest to the lettered and unlettered. 
Mr. Lorimer is the editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post, in whose pages the “ Letters ” 
originally appeared, and first attracted wide 
attention. 





If public libraries were half as costly as 
public dinners, or books cost the tenth part 
of what bracelets do, even foolish men and 
women might sometimes suspect there was 
good in reading, as well as in munching and 
sparkling.— Ruskin. 


Before you look for something to eat, look 
for some one to eat with.—Epicurus. 
































































































Correspondence 


THE HOOK-WORM AND AMER- 
ICANITIS—A REPLY. 
P1reRcE CORNERS, NEWYORK, March 16, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I am much disturbed by your recent 
article attributing to “ Hook-worm disease ” 
the apparent laziness of the shiftless “ poor 
whites” of certain Southern States. I 
scent trouble in the near future, a whole lot 
of trouble; trouble that may be serious. I 
am sure my office boy has read-in the 
WEEKLY that inconsiderate biologist’s an- 
nouncement that laziness is due to a germ, 
or a bug, or a worm with a hook on it. It 
may be merely the annual attack of 
“spring fever”; but his steps are certainly 
slower than they were a week or two ago. 

There is no doubt, in my mind, that 
hired men on half the farms in America 
will sit on the fence, this summer, twice 
as much as they ever reposed thereupon be- 
fore; and when brought to account, they 
can go scot-free by calling attention to the 
statement that rest and sunshine and fresh 
air are absolutely necessary in curing 
“hook-worm.” According to the WEEKLY, 
this disease is a good deal like the grip; 
when you've got it, you’ve got to go to bed 
and stay there until it’s over. If this is 
true, manufacturers of beds may reap a 
harvest, but all the rest of the world will 
go backward. No, not all the rest of the 
world; for a great majority of people living 
in New York, and other great cities, are 
afflicted with a disease exactly opposite, in 
its effects, to “hook-worm”—the malady 


generally known as “ Americanitis,” because | 


it is more common here than elsewhere in 
the world, although certain well-known per- 
sons abroad seem to be suffering its acute 
stage. The intelligent reading public may 
be pardoned a little surprise when it sees 
the Kaiser settling questions of Biblical in- 
spiration with one hand, and kicking up a 
war in South America with the other; per- 
suading England that he is its best friend, 
and simultaneously bracing the Boers fur a 
final struggle; writing operas with his left 
foot, kicking China into smithereens with 
his right; encouraging his people toward 
breadth of mind and freedom of expression, 
and at the same time slamming prison-gates 
on editors who merely asked what made 
him butter his ice-cream. The intelligent 
reading public, I repeat, is somewhat sur- 
prised at these manifestations, and is justi- 
fied in wondering whether the Kaiser is a 
being, or a syndicate. Likewise is it inter- 
ested in Mr. Chamberlain’s sweep of activi- 
ties from Scotland to the Cape of Good 
Hope. And as for our own American 
people, select at random any one of a dozen 
men in Boston, Chicago, New York, who is 
president of a bank, president of two or 
three railroads, director in trolley com- 
panies, manufacturing and mining concerns, 
realty corporations; member of ten or fif- 
teen clubs: active in church work; prodigal 
of time, thought, energy, money, spent in 
carrying on educational institutions, hospi- 
tals, asylums, dispensaries, fresh-air funds; 
and also is a patron of literature, an en- 
courager of art, an attendant at the opera, 
yet finds sufficient leisure to take part in 
city, State, and national politics, to make 
presentation speeches, to address mission- 
ary conventions, to play golf, manage a 
motor-car, oversee one or two country- 
places, enjoy yachting, run across to Lon- 
don or Paris every year, and bring up a 
family. Such a man, at the close of the 
civil war, say, would have been regarded 
as an impossibility—like the telephone, or 
wireless telegraphy, or any other marvel 
then unimaged, or almost unimagined. 
Why do we of to-day regard him simply as 
unusual? Merely because the disease is 
“catching ’—as old-fashioned folks used to 
say; because the germs of “ Americanitis ” 
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THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


A Two-Minute Talk 





TO INVESTORS 


The Shares of THE Booktovers Liprary Corporation have had an 
unparalleled record. The stock is held in the United States, Canada, 
and England by widely known literary, professional, and business people. 
Among the library’s shareholders are hundreds of names familiar to almost 
every cultured home. No broker, or banker, or underwriter has had a 
hand in the sales. The sole backing of the concern has been its enter- 
prise, its continuous push, and its far-seeing business policy. Every 
dollar invested shows a hundred cents’ worth of extended and established 
earning capacity. 


The plans outlined from time to time have been carried forward in the most ag- 
gressive sort of way. We have done what we said we would do. We planned to 
extend the Book/overs to every important city in the United States ; the libraries are there. 
We promised to include Canada; the two successful centres of Montreal and Toronto 
are the result; from these cities the service extends to outlying Canadian cities and 
towns. We made arrangements for extending the work to England ; to-day the Book- 
lovers is the talk of London ; itis delivering books throughout Great Brita, and includes 
among its patrons scores of the most distinguished families. We promised an auxiliary 
library to take care of the field not occupied by the Book/overs ; the Tabard Inn, with its 
revolving book-cases and five-cent exchanges, is extending the library privileges to 
thousands of country towns; the earnings of this one department at the present time 
exceed one thousand dollars a day with only one-twentieth of the field covered. This 
new library department was started only a year ago. In another year it will have earn- 
ing capacity largely in excess even of the Book/overs. Last fall we announced the prep- 
aration of a monthly magazine to round out our publicity plans; to-day The Booklovers 
Magazine sells out its complete edition by the fifteenth of each month; it is owned 
independently by shareholders of the parent company, and presents all the elements 
of an excellent property. 


We are building into the future; the whole book and publishing trade 
is undergoing rapid and far-reaching changes; there is a new book published 
in the United States every hour, day and night, and this enormous output must 
have its distributing machinery. Millions invested in central storehouses of 
granite or marble can never change the popular current. The American 
people want an up-to-date service in books as well as in newspapers, 
and they are willing to pay for it with their own cash. There is no 
denying the fact that the Booklovers is already a tremendous power 
among the book interests of the country; it has battled its way to the 
front, where it means to stay. 

We need a central library and office building of our own, and we 
intend to build one just as soon as a desirable central property in Phila- 


(Continued on next page.] 
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delphia can be secured. This is the next important thing to be done. The 
block of 50,000 Shares of Stock referred to below has been set aside largely 
for this purpose. 

In connection with this public offer of a comparatively small block 
of Booklovers stock there are four inside facts which I want to make 
‘public over my own signature: 1. The Booklovers earnings during the 
three months ending February 28th were the largest in the history of 
the enterprise; 2. The operating expenses per library member were never 
smaller than at the present time; 3. The ‘‘used books”’ are wholly taken 
care of at good prices by auxiliary library departments; 4. The Corpora- 
tion pays cash, and has no debts other than its current monthly accounts. 


No additional capital is needed for the Book/overs ; the increased capital is being used 
at the present time to extend the Tabard Inn and other departments; these auxiliary 
libraries are necessary to round out the best interests of the enterprise at large; they 
are the “‘by-products” of the business, and they offer opportunity for very large profits. 


The Corporation is capitalized for $2,600,000 (260,000 Shares at $10 
each). Of this amount 190,000 Shares have already been subscribed and 
paid for at the par value of $10, making the present cash capital $1,900,000. 
There remain in the treasury only 70,000 Shares. Of this remaining 
block the Directors have authorized the Treasurer to set aside 50,000 
Shares to be offered for sale on May 15th, next, at $12 a Share. The 
remainder, consisting of 20,000 Shares, is now offered to the public in 
lots of Ten Shares or more at $10 a Share. The terms are 10 per cent. 
with the application and the balance in sixty days. Stock applied for 
by telegraph will be held five days to await deposit and formal applica- 
tion. (See form of application below.) The sale of this block of 20,000 
Shares at $10, and of the remaining block of 50,000 Shares on May 15th 
at $12, will give the Company a completely paid-up Capital. This 
announcement gives investors the last opportunity they will have of buy- 
ing Booklovers at $10 a share. 

The Booklovers Corporation has paid dividends at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per year since August 1, 1900. The last half-yearly dividend was 
paid on February 20th. The half-yearly dividend periods end June 3oth 
and December 31st, respectively. The Corporation has no bonded debts, 
and its stock when fully paid is non-assessable. All Shares become 
dividend-bearing from the date of final payment. Dividends are payable 
in February and August. 


1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA President 








Application Form for Booklovers Stock 


(Use wording below in writing out your application) 


(Date) 
Mr. JOHN E. BRYANT, Treasurer 
1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 

Dear Sir: 

Please enter my name fo¥.....................scccseee Shares of the 
Stock of The Booklovers Library at Ten Dollars a Share. I 
I TI has since coc cssccneecnenesconepg sin being Ten 
Per Cent. of the par value, and I agree to pay the balance in 
sixty days. > 
MR icra casinicinnins eae incase lbs tae eae aa ean it hincsdiahaceiin sien 
BI iiisititinitrsnsctendionpeveiveteaoisaiias stants sn cside bila iinasstkacobabin eet Soaetedcha wae 
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have inoculated millions of our citizens 
until they are all of them, to a greater or 
less degree, affected and afflicted like the 
typical example referred to. Some people— 
living in deliberate towns or in the back- 
woods—may term this affection “ insane 
hustle,” but the real name for it is “ Amer- 
icanitis”; and none but the incompetent 
is immune, when once a man gets within a 
zone where it holds sway, such as New York. 

Take a boy from a New Hampshire farm 
who never has been off a slow walk in his 
life; who has had from forty-eight to sixty 
hours in every day; who thinks not twice 
but twenty times before he speaks once. 
Bring that boy to New York, give him a 
job, and find him a comfortable boarding- 
house, and watch the results. At the end of 
the first week he will be dodging like a pan- 
ther through the Broadway maze of trolley- 
cars, trucks, cabs, vans, carriages, wagons, 
and automobiles. In ten days he will be tramp- 
ing along at the rate of ten blocks in eleven 
minutes. In a fortnight he will be clean- 
shaved every other morning, his shoes will 
be polished at least once a day, and his 
clothes will be brushed three or four times 
a day. In a month his voice will have a 
ring, and his words a crispness thitherto 
unknown; and in six weeks after he first 
steps out of the Forty-second Street station, 
he will be planning what he will do when 
he gets to be president of the Chemical 
Bank. By that time he will have “ Amer- 
icanitis,” and he will also have a clearly de- 
fined idea of some day buying the State of 
New Hampshire to be used as a country- 
place for three months each year. 

Now I am not holding such a case up as a 
commendable example—far from it. I do 
not believe that the best in life is to be ob- 
tained from madly rushing into fifty great 
undertakings, any one of which is enough 
to absorb all the time an ordinary man 
ought to devote to business. Of course 
there are extraordinary men—not only men 
like Moses, Napoleon, Gladstone, Washing- 
ton, but some of our own great Captains of 
Industry,—whose powers are so enormous 
that they compel tremendous activity in a 
hundred directions. But the ordinary man, 
or the ordinarily brilliant man, in this land 
of endless opportunities for preferment and 
enrichment, needs to struggle against the 
temptation to overwork. Of our population 
as a whole, the “ poor white” of the South, 
afflicted by “ hook-worm,” offers one extreme; 
the New Hampshire boy (afflicted with 
* Americanitis ”), exemplifies the other. 

As I said, some time ago, the “ hook- 
worm” bacillus has been trapped, and 
scientific sharps are now trying to find an 
enemy to overcome him. I concede the im- 
portance of this, but we beg, through Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY, to suggest to aspiring 
scientists that immortal fame is open to the 
man who, as the WEEKLY proposed in the 
recent editorial on the Hook-Bug, will find 
an antidote for “ Americanitis,’” and ad- 
minister it in quantities to suit. I am, sir, 

A. O. FARMER. 





“AS TWIG IS BENT.” 


TRINITY CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
March 26, 1903. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Srr,—Will your correspondent, Mrs. M. 
Alexander, kindly tell us in what part of 
the “Good Book,’ chapter and verse, she 
finds “as the twig is bent the tree is in- 
clined?” A certain Mr. Alexander Pope has 
given us those lines in “Moral Essays,” 
Epistle I., line 149 (see Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations). As to the general question 
whether reading fairy stories interferes 
with the subsequent proper education of a 
child, Mrs. Alexander will find the vast 
majority of persons who have had anything 
to do with children distinctly opposed to 
her contention. I am, sir, 
R. P. WILLIAMS. 









Finance 


Ir has been stated in this column fre- 
quently that the art of stock-manipulation 
is but the sublimated art of advertising, 
and that no display of statistics, however 
alluring, and no promises of a prospectus, 
however invitingly worded, can compare, for 
efficacy, with the effect produced on the 
publie’s mind by the manipulated advance 
in the price of the security which it is 
desired to “ distribute,” or, less euphemisti- 
cally, to unload on the public. Similarly, 
there is nothing that will bring home to the 
public the disagreeable features of the finan- 
cial situation so strongly as a sharp decline 
in quoted values. This has been demon- 
strated most interestingly—if disagreeably 
to unfortunate speculators—during the past 
few weeks. That is to say, what the specu- 
lative community heard but did not heed 
last year, it is once more hearing and heed- 
ing, because of the strong corroboration 
of a sharp break in security prices. Mr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip several months ago de- 
livered a speech, which by reason of his 
former position as the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and as the vivid chronicler 
of the American invasion of Europe, no less 
than because of his present association with 
the largest bank in the United States and 
world-famous capitalists, attracted wide- 
spread attention. But even before Mr. 
Vanderlip pointed out the potential dangers 
of the financial situation and their ultimate 
bearing upon industrial and commercial 
conditions, the same menaces had been dis- 
cussed and warnings given by the more 
serious financial critics. Notwithstanding 
the obvious seriousness of the unpleasant 
possibilities, the warnings were considered 
to possess an academic interest rather than 
actual stock-market value; they were, in 
other words, too general and too broad to 
constitute good “tips.” Men are no better 
than women in believing only what they 
enjoy believing, and the wilful closing of 
one’s eyes to the disagreeable is by no means 
a merely feminine attribute. These past 
few weeks, as prices of stocks, good, bad, 
and worse, have fallen, the same arguments 
unheeded two months ago were repeated 
impressively and possibly wofully. The 
corroborative eloquence of the stock-ticker 
had done the trick. 

There can be no question that to a great 
extent the present downward movement was 
due to the aggressive operations of skilful 
bears. 3ut no bear, however skilful, can 
achieve success unless he has natural or 
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technical conditions for allies. One week 
the bank statement made a poorer showing 
than the Street expected. Stocks declined. 
The bank statement — that is, the money- 
market—was, as a matter of course, blamed 
for the decline in stocks. On the next week, 
the bank statistics were far better than had 
been looked for. And still, on the following 
Monday, stocks were particularly weak. It 
was evident that the “big men” did not 
mean to fight the bear operators. The 
speculative community was obliged to look 
further for “reasons.” Since the country 
at large is prosperous, factories very busy, 
railroads eclipsing all’ previous records for 
volume of traffic, it is evident that the 
trouble must be financial rather than com- 
mercial, industrial, or agricultural. And 
the financial trouble arises from the fact 
that not only does the unprecedented legiti- 
mate business require a great deal of money 
to carry it on, but that there is much 
capital. tied up in huge stock and bond 
deals. There is, in other words, an in- 
sufficiency of the sinews of war and a super- 
abundance of newly manufactured securities 
for sale. From these conditions has arisen 
the agitation concerning the investment in- 
terest rate and its inexorable bearing upon 
values. The congestion in the security mar- 
ket is great and serious. It avails nothing 
to sermonize on the folly of financiers 
whom greed blinded to the extent of over- 
doing the security-manufacturing business 
and undoing their own peace of mind; or, 
the mad rush on the part of corporations to 
pay exorbitant prices for the stocks of other 
companies, and issue new securities for the 
old in the ratio of two or three for one. It 
merely means that great financiers mis- 
calculated the public’s power of absorption 
or, rather, that too many financiers went 
into the business at one time. But success 
means imitation, whether it is in literature, 
painting, feminine fashions, horses, or 
finance. And as for having gone to ex- 
tremes, there never lived the great man, the 
man who achieved greatly, who was not an 
extremist. The railroads, on the other hand, 
cannot be blamed, if, taking advantage of 
the great prosperity, they have revolution- 
ized the theory and practice of railroad 
operation and of corporation finance. For 
the most part they have acted wisely, intelli- 
gently, along lines which make for stability. 
The concern of the public should not be so 
much whether the railway generals have lost 
their heads, but whether present and pros- 
pective conditions justify the purchase of 
the securities of the same railways at the 
prevailing prices. 











N Harper’s WEEKLY for next week 
(out April 15) there will be, among 
other features, an interesting article by 
Maeterlinck, the Well-known French Writer 
and essayist, on his Personal Impressions 


of Monte Carlo. 
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Pages of interesting sub- 
jects by interesting people 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 





Financial 
Lette KS Bills of exchange bought and 


sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 

of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

= of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit. 


International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, “* HASKSELLS "” 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











“CENT per CENT” 


A Monthly nee eee ea Fed financial 
facts, figures and information in an interest- 
ing manner—60 cents a year. Three months’ 
trial subscription 10 Cents, stamps or silver. 
Sample copy free. 


Mitchell Schiller & Barnes, 52 Bway. New York 





Tue Avuorr Company oF New York 


AvucGusT BELMONT, Tuomas L. GREENE, 
Acting President Vice-President and General Manager 


Investigations for Financing and Underwriting, and 
for Reorganization Committees. 
NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 

1sth and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 


The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 


(FouNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, - - - + PRESIDENT. 
* - VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 
ASSISTANT CASHIER. 





ROBERT U. GRAFF, 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 
Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
APRIL 30th, 1902 
RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts - - $12,745,106.56 
Bonds - - - - - 770,029.74 
Banking House - - - 545,796.92 
Due from Banks - - - 835,829.80 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 8,297,120.00 


$23,193,833.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


DIRECTORS 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, - 
LOWELL LINCOLN, 
HORACE E. GARTH, Ex-President. 
HENRY HENTZ, Henry Hentz & Co. 
CHARLES M. PRATT, - - - + - - Standard Oil Co. 
HENRY TALMADGE, Henry Talmadge & Co. 
OHN SINCLAIR, John Sinclair & Co. 
ILLIAM B. BOULTON, Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, Blair & Co. 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, - President. 


By JOHN FISKE 


American Political Ideas 


Viewed from the Standpoirit of 
Universal History 


In such chapters as ‘‘ The Town Meeting,” ‘‘ The 
Federal Union,” and ‘‘ Manifest Destiny” the author 
traces the growth of our national political institutions 
and points their significance. 


Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, Post 8vo, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





David Dows & Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
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CALIFORNIA 


The 
Overland 
Limited 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS TRAIN 
IN THE WORLD 


Electric-lighted daily train. Lessthan 
three days Chicago to San Francisco. 
Magnificent equipment. 

The Best of Everything. 


Two other fast ‘trains Chicago to the Coast 
without change daily. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC and 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


Tickets on sale via this line by all 
Ticket Agents. 





LEADING HOTELS 


Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 
Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on_ second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 
Rates, from $2 Upwards. 














Boston, Mass. 


BERKELEY HOTEL 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Pack Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
The 


Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essential 
facts concerning the handling of a ship at sea, and 
furnishes information indispensable to every one 
connected with the navigation of a vessel.—Army 
and Navy Journal, New York, 








With Diagrams, $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





‘Before gou do 
another thing 
James, bring me & 


CLUB 
CockKTAIL |i 


Im So tired shopping 
make ita MARTINI. 
Ineed a little Tonic) 
and its so much better 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


G.F HEUBLEIN& BRO.™ 
HARTFORD. NEw YORK. a mm 
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Ls Up Baranrds! WITH 


COOKS [LAKED RIC 


ABSOLUTELY No 


COOHING. 
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Recuperate at 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Get away from your desk and the wor- 
ries of the office and enjoy the bracing 
salt air and exhilarating salt baths at 


Beach Front 


THE CHALFONTE 


Central Location 








GHady 
Roses 
Daughter 





Anthor of ‘ Gleanor,” “Robert Elsmere,” 


By Mrs. Fiunphry Ward 


Readers have rarely been led with such 
interest along the course of any novel. 
—William Dean Howells. 


The creator of ‘‘Lady Rose’s Daughter”’ 
has given her a personality which tempts 
and tantalizes.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Mrs. Ward has played with edged tools, 
and to the beholder’s oe and there 
has been nobody hurt —E. S. Martin. 


We touch regions and attain altitudes 
which it is not given to the ordinary novelist 
even to approach.—London Times. 


She is not moral enough for the majority, 
but for those who are blessed with a clearer 
view of what matters her character will prove 
a deep and never-failing well of delight. 

—Philadelphia Item. 





No woman whose moral standards were 
primarily conventional could have under- 
stood the temperament of Julie Le Breton. 

—Hamilion W. Mabie. 


Love is not here the sentimental emotion 
of the ordinary novel or play, but the power 
that purges the weaknesses and vivifies the 
dormant nobilities of men and women. 

—The Academy, London. 


The temperament of Julie Le Breton, 
who had such a contradictory carriage, 
animation, artfulness, and the intense 
fascination of something over-brilliant, 
over-living—a charm that both repelled 
and attracted.—Loutsville Courier-fournal. 


Julie Le Breton is a very glorious human 
creature, tingling with vitality, actuality, 
and individuality.—Chicago Post. 
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